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THE FIRST TIME OUR MARINES WENT 
TO PANAMA. 


THE geographical position of the Isthmus of Panama is well known. 
It is traversed by a railroad connecting the city of Aspinwall, or Colon, 
on the Caribbean Sea, with the city of Panama, on the Pacific Ocean. 
This railroad, forty-seven and one-half miles long, with ten and one- 
half miles of curves, passes through a country well watered by the 
Chagres River and its tributary streams. 

Aspinwall sprang up at the opening of the railroad. It contained 
previous to its destruction by the rebel leader, Prestan, ten thousand 
inhabitants. The majority of these were natives, but there were a 
considerable number of Americans, English, French and Germans. 
In 1848 the United States, ina treaty with New Granada, now one of 
the Colombian States, guaranteed to protect the tariff across the Isth- 
mus. The railroad seems to be well managed. The rolling stock pre- 
vious to the destruction of Colon (one hundred and forty cars having 
been burned by the insurgents) was in excellent condition; the road- 
bed was well ballasted, the embankments were in good order, and the 
trains ran-on schedule time. The few clusters of native huts which 
marked the stations before the advent of the canal company have 
grown into almost a continuous line of thriving villages. 

The president of each of the eight states forming the United 
States of Colombia, as well as the national executive, are elected for 
terms of two years. Each state is independent in its local affairs. 

In the election which,occurred in Panama in 1884 two candidates 
were ballotted for—Sefiors Arosemena and Lambert. The former 
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was supposed to have had the support of the government at Bogota. 
Although the results of the balloting were disputed, it was claimed 
that Sefior Lambert had been elected. The Constitutional Assembly, 
composed of thirty-two members, which met on the 6th of Jan- 
uary, 1885, decided that there had been no election, and proceeded to 
elect a president, as provided for by law. General Santo Domingo 
Vila, who came to the Isthmus the previous November as a fiscal 
agent of the general government to examine into the contracts between 
the Panama Railroad Company and the State, was chosen president of 
the State of Panama January 7, 1885, by the Constitutional Assembly. 
Sefiors Arosemena and Vivas. Leon were chosen first designado and 
second designado. The office and duties of the designado are similar 
to those of vice-president, and in the event of the death or absence of 
the president, they succeed to the presidency. 

The other officers of the state government, such as secretary of 
. State, governor of Panama, prefects, etc., are appointed by the presi- 
dent. The commander-in-chief of the Colombian forces is appointed 
from Bogota, and that office was filled by General Gonima. 

The steamer Boyaca, which subsequently performed valuable ser- 
vice for the national government, was lying off Panama, formed part 
of Gonima’s force, and was commanded by Colonel Ulloa. The 
Boyaca, intended for the revenue service of Colombia, had been built 
at Wilmington, Del., by the Pusey & Jones Company in 1844, and was 
a stanch craft, about the size of our seagoing revenue cutters. In 
February a portion of the national forces stationed on the Isthmus 
was sent to Buenaventura, the sea-port of the State of Cuaca, about 
300 miles south of Panama, to aid in suppressing the revolution which 
had broken out in that state. About the 1st of March General Vila, 
obtaining two months’ leave of absence, sailed himself with more 
national troops for Carthagena, to assist in suppressing the rebellion 
in the state of Bolivar. The strength of the national forces having 
been reduced in Panama, those who were discontented with the result 
of the recent election availed themselves of the opportunity to at- 
tempt a revolution. First Designado Arosemena had succeeded to the 
presidency of the state in the absence of Santo Domingo Vila, and 
General Gonima, the commander-in-chief, was in Colon. General 
Aizpuru, who had been president of the state of Panama for one 
term, six or seven years previously, and who had served in the national 
legislature, was recognized ‘as the leader of the liberal party in the 
state. On the 16th of March he made a demonstration against the 
government which caused Sefior Arosemena to take refuge on her 
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British Majesty’s ship Heroine, then lying off Panama, broke open 
cars, opened and blocked switches, obstructed the road, prevented 
repairs to the same, cut the telegraph wires, seized and held railroad 
employes, claimed the right to exercise a censorship over the tele- 
grams, and made it necessary to close the transit. General Gonima, 
hearing of this demonstration on the part of Aizpuru, proceeded by 
train to Panama with the national force then stationed at Colon. 
When Gonima arrived, on the 17th of March, Aizpuru retired from 
the city, and Sefior Arosemena returned from the Heroine. Colon 
was now without troops. Prestan, a Haytian negro, with a trace of 
white blood, a lawyer of considerable ability and the leader of a faction 
of the radical wing of the liberal party, took advantage of the state 
of affairs and seized that city. Aizpuru and Prestan were pronounced 
in their dislike to all foreigners on the Isthmus, especially to the 
Americans living there, and this feeling was made use of to incite 
their adherents and hold them together. 

About the 20th of March Arosemena resigned. Vivas Leon 
should then, in the absence of Santo Domingo Vila, have succeeded 
to the presidency of Panama, but was prevented by General Gonima, 
who declared himself “the military and civil chief of Panama.” This 
title and office are established by law; the national government may, 
under certain circumstances, make such an appointment. 

On the night of the 30th of March, General Gonima sent Colonel 
Ulloa (then commanding the Boyaca) by train to Colon, with a portion 
of the troops in Panama, to quell Prestan’s revolution. In order to 
prevent a conflict within the limits of the city, the superintendent of 
the Panama Railroad (Mr. Burt, an American) requested Colonel 
Ulloa to disembark at Monkey Hill, about two miles from Colon. 
This was also made necessary by Prestan, who, hearing of the de- 
parture of the national troops, went out with his force to meet Ulloa, 
tearing up the railroad tracks between Colon and Monkey Hill. The 
two forces, numbering about 150 each, met on the Panama side of 
Monkey Hill. After a short conflict Prestan was driven from his 
position into Colon and behind his barricades in that city. 

After fighting for several hours on the morning of April 1st, the 
insurgents were dislodged and put to flight by the national forces, 
led with great gallantry by Colonel Ulloa and his second in command, 
Colonel Broun, who was chief of police of Panama. Both officers 
were severely wounded in the engagements. During the conflict the 
city was fired by the insurgents, looted and destroyed. 

The departure of Colonel Ulloa and his command from Panama 
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still further reduced the force in that city; and on the day of the fight 
in Colon, April 1st, Aizpuru, with the ammunition taken on the 16th 
of the preceding month from a sealed car in transit to Central Amer- 
ica, captured Panama. General Gonima, with less than one hundred 
men in the cuartel, made a gallant defence, and held out for some time 
against a much larger force. He finally surrendered to Aizpuru to 
prevent the destruction of the cuartel by dynamite taken from con- 
tractors employed by the canal company and used for blasting. - 

When General Gonima surrendered, the Boyaca was included in 
the stipulations, but Sefior José Obaldia, who was in command of her, 
refused to be governed by the terms of the surrender and sailed for 
Buenaventura, then held by the national government. General Aiz- 
puru, having seized the reins of government, declared himself presi- 
dent of the State of Panama, and filled the offices with his friends. 
Colonel Ulloa, with less than one hundred national troops, held Colon ; 
the remainder of the Isthmus included in the zone of transit was held 
by the insurgents under Aizpuru. 

This was the condition of affairs on the arrival, on the night of 
the 11th of April, 1885, of the first battalion of marines, consisting 
of four companies, of fifty men each, under the command of Brevet 
Lieutenant Colonel Charles Heywood. At 4 o’clock the next morning 
the battalion disembarked, and in two hours from that time Colonel 
Heywood, with his entire command, occupied the railroad company’s 
buildings at the Panama end of the line, situated outside of the city 
of Panama, and the transit was open. The transit was kept open by 
a detachment on every train, and although attempts were made by the 
insurgents to attack the trains at various points, a few well directed 
shots, together with the firm bearing and admirable discipline of our 
men, prevented any disaster. 

On the night of the 15th of April the second battalion of marines, 
consisting of five companies, under the command of Captain J. H. 
Higbee, arrived at Colon. On the steamer was also a detachment of 
125 sailors, with gatling guns and three-inch rifles, commanded by 
naval officers. Commander B. H. McCalla, U. S. N., was also on 
board the steamer, who had been ordered by the Navy Department to 
assume command of all the forces on shore. The two battalions of 
marines were brigaded and placed under the command of Brevet Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Heywood. Captain Higbee, of the second battalion, 
was placed in command of the force at Colon. Captain Huntington 
was ordered with his company to Matachin, and was placed in-com- 
mand of that turbulent district, twelve miles from Colon. Captain 
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Collum, on the 17th, proceeded to Panama, in command of the remain- 
ing four companies of the battalion and two pieces of artillery, and 
occupied a bridge at the intersection of the railroad and a country 
road, the main approach to the city, one mile from Panama. This 
was considered an important point, as the insurgents were in consid- 
erable force in the vicinity. A reconnaissance developed this fact, 
and while orders had been received to act on the defensive, the com- 
manding officer was allowed to exercise his discretion in regard to 
the ‘arrest of suspicious characters and the dispersion of armed 
bodies. The pickets were frequently fired upon, and shots exchanged, 
but not of sufficient gravity to cause a general alarm. During all of 
this time the trains ran regularly, guarded by marines and sailors. 
Armored cars were constructed, on which were placed two pieces of 
artillery, manned by sailors, with a detachment of marines in another 
car. 

In the meantime the national forces were assembling at Buena- 
ventura to embark for Panama, in order to attack that city. The in- 
surgent force in Panama was engaged in loop-holing the Cathedral 
and the old monastery in thé Plaza San Francisco, and mining a sub- 
terranean passage between the two. They were also making such dis- 
positions of the strategic points in the Plaza Santa Anna as to render 
it a formidable place to resist attack. Anarchy reigned along the line 
of the railroad, negroes were shot and butchered by the Spaniards,. 
and one man was caught at San Pablo by Lieutenant Elliott, of Com- 
pany A, Second Battalion, who had in his possession a package of 
dynamite with fuse. 

At this time the situation at Panama was as follows: Aizpuru 
occupied the city with 800 insurgents; the foreigners were much 
alarmed, but they were really in no danger until the arrival of the 
national troops.. Then it was feared that during a conflict within 
the limits of the city, Panama would be fired and looted by the in- 
surgents. The larye sums of money paid semi-monthly to the em- 
ployes of the canal company had attracted men of bad character from 
the West Indies and the West Coast. These men had nothing to lose, 
and the prospect of plunder was an incentive to fire Panama. The city 
was not supplied with water and had no fire apparatus. In the pre- 
vailing strong winds, the flames, in the event of conflagration, would 
have spread to the buildings and wharves of the railroad company and 
have destroyed them. Such disaster would have practically closed 
the transit for a long period, besides: inflicting great losses, both of 
life and property, among the Americans, English, French and Ger- 
mans in the city, who relied upon our force for protection. 
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The national troops were now being embarked at Buenaventura 
and were expected in a few days. On the 24th it was reported that 
barricades were being erected in the streets. Our consul general, Mr. 
Adamson, notified Commander McCalla that the erection of the barri- 
cades would cut off communication with the Central and South Amer- 
ican cable office. It was, therefore, determined by the commander to 
occupy the city. The commanders of the different columns were 
notified to move at I P. M. and occupy the positions in the city as indi- 
cated by previous orders. Promptly at that hour the signal was made 
to advance. The centre column, under the command of Captain 
Meade, advanced from its position at the Panama Railroad Company’s 
buildings to the Cable office, by the Carrera de Colon. The right 
column, under the command of Captain Collum, advanced from the 
bridge fifteen minutes earlier, the distance to be marched being greater, 
along the Chemin de la Savanne and the Carrera del Isthme, to the 
Plaza Santa Anna. The left column, under the immediate command 
of Colonel Heywood, advanced by a street running parallel with the 
beach, to the Plaza Alfaro; thence by the Carrera de Cordova to the 
American Consulate and the Pacific Mail office. The advance was 
made without music, by the right flank, deployed for street firing, a 
distance of one yard between each file, the front and rear ranks 
marching as close as possible to the houses on either side, and the 
artillery in the centre. Each man carried eighty rounds ; the howitzer 
and gatlings were ready for action, and four men on the right of each 
company carried axes slung. The Plaza Santa Anna, a part of the 
city occupied by the worst classes, was reached by the right column 
without meeting resistance. On reaching this point, the assembly 
was sounded, and the artillery rapidly advanced to the centre of the 
Plaza, closely supported by the infantry. The Cathedral, a massive 
stone structure, was occupied without violence by Captain Collum 
and the men comfortably quartered within. A howitzer was placed in 
position, loaded with shrapnel, at the front entrance, and a gatling at 
the rear. A sentinel was posted at each corner of the Plaza and a line 
of pickets on three of the principal streets in the vicinity. The grog 
shops were closed and the streets of the entire city thoroughly pa- 
trolled during the night. 

A barricade in the Carrera de Caldas was captured by the column 
under Captain Meade and destroyed. It was made of heavy wooden 
posts set in the ground three feet apart, connected by boarding to be 
backed with earth. A barricade in the Carrera de Ricuarté, con- 
structed of sand-bags, was overcome by Colonel Heywoed, occupied, 
and a gatling mounted behind it trained on a cuartel garrisoned by 
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300 insurgents. General Rafael Aizpuru, Senor Carlos Vallarino, sec- 
retary of war; Carlos Mendoza, secretary of state, and Bernardo Val- 
larino, governor of Panama, were arrested by Colonel Heywood near 
the consulate of the United States. General Aizpuru and his officers 
were confined in a spacious apartment in the Grand Central Hotel, in 
the custody of Lieutenant Reeder, with a suitable guard from Com- 
pany A, First Battalion. 

The occupation of the city of Panama was accomplished without 
resistance, and in thirty minutes from the time the signal was made, 
the United States forces had complete possession of the city. Had 
resistance been made, the slaughter on both sides would have been 
terrible. The want of unanimity among the insurgent officers within, 
together with the celerity of our movements, combined to accomplish 
this bloodless victory. When we had the city within our strong grasp, 
the insurgents however seemed to forget their differences, and threats 
were freely made that they would drive the “Gringos” into the sea. 
About 7 Pp. M. a quarrel occurred between some citizens in the Cathe- 
dral Square, during which several shots were exchanged. A gatling 
in the Calle Sucre, sufficiently elevated to clear the tops of the houses, 
was fired across the Plaza, clearing it in a few seconds. The Cathe- 
dral in the Plaza Santa Anna was surrounded on three sides by cuar- 
tels, but field pieces were trained on them, completely commanding 
the position. During the night great excitement prevailed among the 
populace, but when it was found that our forces were in the city to 
protect it from destruction, and that we did not propose to attack the 
cuartels, merely acting on the defensive, their fears were allayed, and 
the splendid conduct of our men commanded their admiration. 

At 9 Pp. M. on the following day our force was quietly withdrawn 
from the city, the Second Battalion being the last to leave, and occu- 
pied the lines as before, a guarantee having been given by the rebel 
leader, who was released, that no barricades should be erected, and 
that should an engagement occur, the fighting would be outside the 
city. It was the intention to re-occupy the city in that event, and hand 
it over to the lawful authorities. 

On the 27th the national troops arrived, and after a conference 
within our lines, between the rebel leader and Colonel Montoya, the 
commander-in-chief of the national forces, the quasi government dis- 
appeared, Aizpuru having capitulated. Twelve hundred stand of arms 
were surrendered, and the insurgents were permitted to disband and 
leave for their homes on parole. ; 

At daylight on the morning of the 30th the government troops, 
numbering 800, landed at the railroad wharf and encamped near the 
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bridge occupied by the Second Battalion. At 1 Pp. mM. the Second 
Battalion formed line at the entrance to the city, on the Carrera del 
Isthmus, and formally turned over the city to the national authorities, 
the troops under Colonel Reyes receiving the customary honors. Thus 
ended the Expedition to Panama. On the 2d of May the Second 
Battalion returned to Colon, and on the night of the 7th, the expedi- 
tionary force, with the exception of the First Battalion, sailed in the 
steamer Colon for home. Two weeks later the First Battalion sailed 
in the Para. 

The total force on shore during the occupation of Panama 
amounted to 824 officers and men, five gatling guns, one 12-pound 
howitzer and seven 3-inch rifles. 

R. S. Cottum, 


Major U. S. Marine Corps. 





SOLEYS LIFE OF ADMIRAL DAVID D. 
PORTER. 


Muc# is demanded of biography at present. Perhaps the severest 
demand is that enthusiasm shall stand the test of line and level and 
that the eulogist shall make out his case. The tendency to substitute 
plea for proof has made many pages of biography dry reading, and 
there is a reaction which is manifested in the semi-cynical point of 
view of the truly modern biographer who takes care not to subject his 
own family history to latter-day biographical methods. 

From the researches of fifteen or more years, in the possession of 
the family papers, and with his personal familiarity with history, the 
traditions and the technique of the Navy and the Navy Department, 
Professor James Russell Soley had the equipment to search minutely 
into the life and times of Admiral David D. Porter and to prepare a 
singularly illuminative biography after modern standards. That his 
connection with the family has, instead, given to the work something, 
perhaps much, of older standards of biography is to be accounted a 
gain or a loss in accordance with the tastes of the individual reader. 

No topic of equivalent recent date is so obsolete as the consideration 
of the Navy previous to 1880. Even so recent a secretary as Hon. 
William E. Chandler confesses that the details of the Navy of to-day 
are entirely foreign to his experience. In the discussion of events, 
whose environments have vanished and whose associations have faded 
almost to forgetfulness, Professor Soley could have incurred no 
charge of disloyalty if he had dissected with scientific accuracy the 
characteristics of the vigorous career of which he is the biographer. 
That he constantly and palpably holds a brief for Admiral Porter 
detracts from the value of the book to the general reader. 

One is not to be understood as saying that Professor Soley is not 
justified in statement and allegation: His estimate of Admiral Porter 
will stand or fall as the interested reader will find it to vary from or co- 
incide with the official records. The operations at New Orleans, for - 
example, are to be covered by the volume of the naval war records 
about to go to press. Professor Soley undoubtedly has had full access 
to the material included in these volumes, and his acknowledgments to- 
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that accurate and indefatigable compiler, Mr. Charles Stewart, the 
chief of the office of Naval War Records, indicate that the future 
reader of the governmental publication will read as Professor Soley 
read and decide whether he has read aright. 

The period of naval history which is comprised in Professor 
Soley’s book is almost coincident with that of the old navy. The first 
chapter tells again the story of the Porter family in the navy, a story 
which bears repetition well. The history of a distinguished family in 
American annals is not important only in that it continued through 
generations to be represented in a particular sphere of activity—the 
fact alone of military service does not constitute a title to distinction— 
but when successive generations develop exceptional and distinguished 
services from the representatives of the family in question, that fact 
is the title to the consideration in which not a few families of military 
or civic fame are held. The achievements of the earlier naval heroes 
who bore the name of Porter are summarized in a not too long chapter, 
and the birthright of Admiral David Dixon Porter to a career at sea 
is established by a well condensed and arranged summary of ardent 
naval exploits by his grandfather and father, both of the name of 
David. 

The life of Admiral Porter begins in detail when his father, Com- 
modore Porter, threw up his commission in the navy of the United 
States and took command of the Mexican navy, inaugurating his son’s 
career by making him a midshipman on one of the vessels of the very 
small navy list of the Mexican government. Under the command of 
Captain David H. Porter, a nephew of the commodore, young Porter 
saw a good deal of fighting of a semi-privateering sort and imbibed 
ideals of a high character as to personal gallantry and activity, though 
not, it may be assumed, and as is later suggested by the author, cal- 
culated to inculcate habits of thorough subordination or love of 
routine. It was a wild, adventurous life, with plenty of hard fighting 
and attractive possibilities for prize money, but it was probably for the 
benefit of the future admiral that the experience lasted less than two 
years, and that he was able at the age of sixteen to enter the navy of 
the United States as a midshipman. 

But the experience, according to Professor Soley, was of great and 
lasting benefit to him. Thus it is said: 

“(The Mexican service) had made him, even upon his first day’s 
tour of duty a veteran naval officer. * * * He knew more about 
handling a ship and fighting a ship than all his companions (the mid- 
shipmen) put together, and from the moment that he joined the ser- 
vice he was regarded with a wholesome respect and became at once 
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the dominating spirit among his young shipmates. This accounts in 
part for the marked and distinctive place which Porter held in the 
navy all through the thirty years of his career prior to the Civil War.” 

Upon young Porter’s appointment to the navy he experienced the 
kindness of his father’s friends, then in political ascendency, and he 
was sent to the Mediterranean squadron, but the favor was marred 
by the fact that he was assigned to the Constellation, under Captain 
Wadsworth, who had been a member of the court-martial in the case 
of the older Porter, and there was friction, and, as young Porter 
thought, oppression. Commodore Biddle, who, also, as a member of 
the court-martial, was regarded as an enemy, was commander-in- 
chief of the station, yet his was the hand of friendship that put aside 
the whip of calamity in young Porter’s case. 

Porter’s second cruise, the family friends still being in political 
ascendency, was again in the Mediterranean, but with a fast friend 
of the elder Porter, Commodore Patterson, who regarded young Por- 
ter in the light of a son, and afforded him every opportunity for im- 
provement of the advantages of the Mediterranean station. Commo- 
dore Patterson’s family accompanied him, and the youngest Miss 
Patterson became the Mrs. Porter of a later date. There is a descrip- 
tion of life in the Mediterranean squadron of 1833, when Porter was 
nineteen and the favorite of the commanding officer, which may well 
be read with envy by the older junior officer of to-day, conscious of 
departmental expectations as to gun practice and other matters. 

From 1834 to 1842 Porter was on shore duty, six years of the 
time being spent in the Coast Survey. In 1842 he went again to the 
Mediterranean station as a newly commissioned lieutenant. His ship, 
the Congress, was transferred to the Brazil station, from which Por- 
ter returned in 1845. In 1846 he made a tour of investigation of 
the newly established Dominican Republic, the interval being passed 
at the Naval Observatory. In November, 1846, Porter secured favor- 
able action on his application for service in the Mexican War. 

It was noted that in 1840, during this very considerable period of 
shore service, Porter had an altercation in the office with the officer 
afterwards Vice-Admiral Rowan, and Porter’s successor. “While 
Porter was not a man of violent temper, he was as quick as any one 
to resent what he thought an insult,” and as a result of an exchange 
ot blows a challenge was passed. Friends accommodated the differ- 
ence and neither officer was lost to the service. 

Porter’s first service in the Mexican War was on recruiting duty 
at New Orleans, a position which naturally chafed his active spirits. 
Professor Soley’s summary of the naval events of that war is interest- 
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ing and, it is to be presumed, accurate, and a not widely known phase 
of the naval history of the United States is put in a form convenient for 
the general reader. Commodore David Conner, first in command, is 
described as a typical officer of the peaceful times following the War of 
1812. A fine sailor, unrivalled in dispositions for forwarding the 
transportation and landing of the army, he lacked aggressiveness 
and confidence in military operations. Such aggressiveness and con- 
fidence the then Lieutenant Porter would have gladly lent him had 
he been permitted. Lieutenant Porter had, before joining the fleet, 
offered a plan for blowing up the Castle of San Juan d’Ulloa, at Vera 
Cruz, which, as Professor Soley suggests, offers opportunity for criti- 
cism as to its advisability, but which breathes a spirit of ardent desire 
to be up and at them. 

Porter was finally afforded an opportunity for active service, and, 
going from New Orleans with a draft of men, reported to the com- 
mander of the fleet on February 27, 1847, and was assigned as first 
lieutenant of the Spitfire, of which Commander Josiah Tattnall was 
in command. When Porter joined, the operations for landing General 
Scott’s army at Vera Cruz were well under way, but Conner was 
superseded by Commodore Matthew C. Perry on the eve of the hostili- 
ties. Tattnall and Porter, “to the breathless amazement and admira- 
tion” of the new commander-in-chief, put the Spitfire and flotilla be- 
tween the batteries of Santiago and San Juan. They disregarded sig- 
nals to retire from the position, and when Perry recovered his breath 
he sent his fleet captain in to enforce the retirement. It is to be ques- 
tioned if there is wisdom in applauding an unauthorized and doubtful 
exploit of this kind. Perry was admittedly a sagacious and competent 
commander. The Spitfire and flotilla were put in jeopardy for no 
apparent cause, except the desire of her officers to be “doing some- 
thing,” and that the vessels came off without loss is not to be set 
against the lack of subordination on the part of the officers in charge. 
While certain things may be claimed for the effervescent genius of 
younger officers, commanders-in-chief certainly have the right to ex- 
pect tolerance of impatience of such manifestations of genius as tend 
to spoil the operations of a campaign by a foolhardy exposure of 
matériel and personnel. The case of Tattnall and Porter was ‘not 
unique, it is apparent, in the naval operations of the Mexican War, 
but the dismissal of “Alvarado Hunter” possibly enforced a suggestion 
that the office of commander-in-chief is to direct, and that of sub- 
ordinate officers is to know and carry out the general policy formu- 
lated by their chief, rather than to seek individual applause on long: 
chances. 
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At the capture of Tobasco, June 13, Porter led a landing party of 
seventy men, which captured the defences, and was in command of 
the force which defended them against later Mexican attack. It was 
an action, Professor Soley says, which was a source of especial pride 
to Admiral Porter, and he was fond of recounting the circumstances. 
It also brought him promotion and his first naval command, that of the 
Spitfire. It is in connection with the services of Admiral Porter in 
the Mexican War that Professor Soley gives an estimate of the Ad- 
miral which perhaps exceeds in accuracy the more sweeping charac- 
terization to be found in the latter part of the book. He says: 

“In temperament Porter was restless, eager, energetic. He had 
the mental makeup of a born fighter, of an officer who finds his true 
opportunity only in war and in struggle, who before and during the 
contest has but one idea—to whip the enemy—and who bends all his 
ingenuity and resource, all his mental and physical force to that end 
without too much regard to the risk of consequences, either to himself, 
his ship or his men.” 

Returning from the Mexican War, Porter was for two years more 
in the Coast Survey, and then applied for leave and became a master 
in the mercantile marine, commanding mail line steamers with consid- 
erable success. At the expiration of this work he was sent to Syria 
tor a load of camels to supply a demand for transportation in the arid 
lands of the Southwest. For three years following this novel ex- 
perience he was at the Portsmouth, N. H., navy yard, and in 1860 he 
had practically decided to resign from the navy and take permanent 
employment with the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. Professor 
Soley covers much unwritten naval history in the following paragraph: 

“His (Porter’s) home during most of his life had been in Wash- 
ington, which was then virtually a Southern capital, with a society 
closely attached to the successive administrations that had in turn 
represented for fifty years the dominant party in the country. Por- 
ter’s connections both by birth and marriage had given him a con- 
spicuous place in this society, and the great clan to which he belonged, 
comprising the Dallases, the Baches, the Pattersons and other im- 
portant families had always had a commanding political and social 
influence; so much so that during the Polk administration, when they 
had representatives in the vice-presidency and at the head of the War 
Department and the Treasury, they had been familiarly known as the 
‘Coburgs,’ a name which afterward passed into broader use. This 
sort of influence, however, could only have affected Porter by obtain- 
ing for him easy and attractive details suitable to his rank, which was 
not what he wanted. It may have had something to do with the fact 
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that his four cruises had been to the Mediterranean and that his shore 
service, except during the last three years, had been in and about 
Washington. But neither his native qualities nor any other considera- 
tion could advance Porter a single step in the inflexible order of the 
officers on the. navy list where his advancement followed the simple 
and mechanical rule of seniority promotion, or give him a more im- 
portant part in naval administration.” 

Without a system of retirement, death in the higher grades alone 
brought promotion, and in time of peace casualties were few and 
superior officers took excellent care of themselves. Porter, still a 
lieutenant and of twenty years’ standing, could see little of promise 
in the future and determined to separate from the service. Before he 
could carry his purpose into effect the Civil War came. 

One has but to read the sixth chapter of the book, devoted to the 
history of the Powhatan expedition against Fort Pickens, to understand 
the duration of the Civil War. The armed forces of the South were by 
no means the greatest of the opponents of the North, and the ignorance 
of the basic principle of military affairs that permitted the Secretary 
of the Navy to order the Powhatan to one duty and the President to 
secretly order her in another direction indicates a state of confusion and 
lack of knowledge that approaches chaos. “As was his usual custom, 
Porter did not hesitate to express himself freely about the course of 
events.” His expressions came to the White House and the Powhatan 
expedition was the result. Professor Soley finds Porter blamable in 
the matter. It does not appear that he was any more to blame than 
any one else in Washington at that time. It was a governmental mad- 
house. Doubt, suspicion, fears and uncertainties, lack of knowledge 
and lack of experience, lack of settled standards and especially a fibre- 
breaking suspicion of the loyalty of men on whom trust had been 
placed for years made the course of the government in the first few 
months a clutching at straws, and the man who asseverated the loudest 
and promised the most received an amount of trust and confidence 
that might or might not be deserved. 

But whatever may have been Porter’s fault in the matter, it was 
expiated by the circumstances which nullified the purpose of the 
expedition. Professor Soley indicates that Captain Montgomery C. 
Meigs, who had a hand in the intrigue by which the Secretary of the 
Navy was distinctly made the subject of an affront, also turned a 
trick on Porter and took further advantage of the President by secur- 
ing orders which gave the command of the operations to the army 
instead of the navy under Porter. 

Porter took the Powhatan and supplies and went to Pensacola with 
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the purpose of clearing the harbor. He found his chief impediments, 
according to Professor Soley, in Colonel Brown of the army and 
Captain Adams of the navy, who negatived the offensive operations 
urged by Porter, and the expedition merely reinforced Fort Pickens. 
Professor Soley’s account is that of a tactical giant tied up by the 
pigmies, and the narrative creates a desire for a critical examination 
of all the evidence in the case. 

But nothing was done and the Powhatan later went on blockade. 
Subsequently, there is the unsuccessful search for the Sumter, and so 
back to New York; which brings the narrative up to the time of the 
New Orleans expedition. 

In his account of the New Orleans expedition, Professor Soley 
has entered somewhat on the profitless discussion of who is entitled 
to the credit of things. As a historical fact recedes, this consideration 
becomes less important and is never so important as to those who had 
a part in the events, or, perhaps, to their immediate descendants. Pro- 
fessor Soley should be very sure of the facts on which he has worked 
and his deductions therefrom, because he has written Admiral Porter 
into the exclusive credit of the inception and organization of the New 
Orleans expedition and into a very considerable degree of credit for 
that famous victory. It was, according to Professor Soley, when 
Porter returned to Washington that the New Orleans expedition took 
on a semblance of life. He suggested, urged and accomplished the 
decision, named Farragut as the commander-in-chief and his own 
importance was recognized by a divisional command. Professor Soley 
also argues much to show that Porter occupied “exceptional” relations 
with the commander of the expedition, and held an exceptional posi- 
tion in the force of the expedition. Thus Professor Soley says that 
Porter’s views as to the manner of. the passage of the forts below New 
Orleans were given special consideration : 

“* * * because Porter was recognized as the originator of the 
enterprise with which he had been identified from the beginning. It 
was because he had been the principal adviser of the Navy Depart- 
ment in the preparations for the undertaking; because in defiance of 
the established traditions of the service he had been given a distinct 
command of nearly thirty vessels * * *.” 

Professor Soley devotes much space to the consideration of Por- 
ter’s memorandum of suggestion for the conduct of the passage of the 
river which is not especially germane except in a controversial sense, 
unless it is intended to sustain the proposition that the plan of attack 
as adopted was that of Porter and that his was the master mind which 
directed the course of the expedition to its successful outcome. 
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Of the part taken by Porter in the New Orleans expedition, Pro- 
fessor Soley says: 

“In determining the precise share of Porter in the victory at New 
Orleans, the examination of the question is much aided by the fact 
that to Porter and to him alone was due the existence of the mortar 
flotilla; that he originated it, prepared it, commanded it and fought it, 
so that it stands out as his individual creation from beginning to end.” 

It is denied that the flotilla was a source of delay or that the 
bombardment by it gave injurious notice of the coming passage of 
Farragut’s vessels. The results of the mortar fire enumerated are: 
first, the considerable neutralization of the fire of Fort Jackson; sec- 
ond, the influence of the mortars in keeping the Louisiana, which was 
vulnerable to vertical shell-fire, from coming below the forts; third, 
the effect of the mortar fire in front.of the forts after the fleet had 
gone by and was concentrating its fire on the rear; fourth, that the 
demoralization due to the effects of the mortar fire on the morale of 
the troops at Fort Jackson brought about the surrender of that de- 
fence. The following is the final paragraph of the chapter on this 
expedition, which, as a premise demands a conclusion somewhat more 
sweeping than that which was found, that Porter was “a large and 
important factor,” since the brain to plan, the energy to carry out, and 
the personality to inspire action are the attributes of a commander-in- 
chief de facto. 

“The main contribution, however, of Porter to the New Orleans 
expedition was not in the mortar-boats, but in the personality of 
Porter himself. He it was who first originated the plan. His fire and 
energy in advocating it swept before them the ‘speculative and un- 
certain’ cogitations of the Navy Department. He secured its adoption 
by the President. He formulated the details as it was actually carried 
out. He made the minute preparations for its execution. He had the 
largest share in the selection of its commanding officer. He devised 
and organized the mortar flotilla and brought its raw officers and 
crews to the highest state of discipline, efficiency and self-devotion. 
He had the flotilla on the spot ready to co-operate a month before the 
fleet was prepared for action. He it was whose efforts carried the 
Pensacola, the Mississippi and the Richmond successfully across the 
bar. He planned and carried out the reconnoissance upon which the 
whole operation depended. For a week he directed with untiring 
energy the work of bombardment. By the stress of his attack he 
enabled Caldwell to perform his exploit of breaking through the ob- 
structions without loss. His force, while its allotted task was not to 
pass above with Farragut, engaged Fort Jackson with consummate 
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gallantry, neutralized its fire and covered the passage of the fleet. 
After the passage he renewed the bombardment, provided for the dis- 
position of the troops and hung upon the enemy until he received the 
final surrender. For six weeks from his arrival in the Mississippi 
until the occupation of the forts his activities were incessant. He was 
not the commander-in-chief ; he did not win the battle; nor is it neces- 
sary in order to point out his services to detract one iota from 
the splendor of Farragut’s achievement. But impartial history will 
recognize that in the success of that achievement from the beginning 
to the end he was an important factor.” 

The story of the operations of the Mississippi squadron is well told. 
Commodore Porter appears perhaps nowhere in his long career in so 
favorable a light as in the environment of that remarkable series of 
amphibious operations which resulted in the opening of the Mississippi 
irom Cairo to the Gulf. His activities had full scope and were used 
to their utmost. Maintaining commendable relations with the com- 
manders of the land forces, he was enabled to render services which 
warrant the use of the phrases of the eulogist, and while means and 
methods were characteristic, they seem to have been peculiarly adapted 
to the duty to bé done, and a more cautious, perhaps it may be said a 
wiser, man might have failed of reaching the success which attended 
Porter’s work upon the great rivers. The several chapters in which 
the Vicksburg enterprise, the Red River expedition and the general 
course of river operations are detailed are of much and sustained 
interest and offer new and valuable readings of this portion of the 
history of the Civil War. They add nothing to the preconception of 
the admiral’s character, however, serving mainly to emphasize his 
tremendous virility, his energy and resourcefulness, and his dislike of 
nothing so much as inactivity. 

The closing incident of the admiral’s Civil War activities, the 
assault on Fort Fisher, might in a fictional method of chapter heading 
be entitled “A Piece of Good Luck.” The admiral determined upon 
what seems to Professor Soley a novel proposition for the times of 
making up a landing party of sailors. A force of fifteen hundred 
was sent on shore, whose initial and sanguinary repulse, with the sub- 
sequent success of the army, is familiar history. The diversion is 
said to have succeeded beyond the expectations of the admiral. It 
certainly turned out a fortunate one in the end, though it contained 
ali the elements of possibility of a most disastrous undertaking. 

An interesting series of anecdotes of scenes attending the close of 
the war close the consideration of Civil War history, and the follow- 
ing chapter sketches the admiral’s subsequent career. His services 
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as superintendent of the academy are dwelt upon, but Professor 
Soley has chosen not to consider at any length the experience of the 
admiral in the administration of the Navy Department. 

In view of the present consideration of questions affecting the de- 
tails of administration of the increasing navy of the United States, 
some extended review of what Admiral Porter attempted to do and 
of the cause of his failure would have been of great value, especially 
as Professor Soley’s familiarity with the machinery of naval adminis- 
tration makes him particularly well fitted for the work. He, however, 
dismisses the matter with the remark that the admiral from educa- 
tion, training, life work and characteristics was not fitted for the 
task. He also takes a somewhat pessimistic view of the ability of 
any officer holding the position of admiral of the navy to take 
any important and fitting part in naval administration. Possibly, 
with a lack of familiarity with the important, essential and entirely 
fitting duties that are being performed by the present admiral of the 
navy, Professor Soley has though best to minimize this aspect of Ad- 
miral Porter’s career, and it is said with regret that something of 
much value to the proper consideration of naval administration has 
been omitted in an otherwise comprehensive biography. 

In his summary of Admiral Porter’s character and career, Profes- 
sor Soley makes this statement: ‘Admiral Porter, more than any 
other man of his time, combined in himself all the qualities that go 
to make a great naval commander.” If this be true, it is the ultimate 
word and demands for its subject a very high rank among the great 
admirals of history. It is likely that the statement will be challenged 
by individual opinion. In the history of naval exploits, while high 
rank has been given to dash and energy, the highest title goes to those 
who have seen more than the outcome of the immediate exploit. Pa- 
tience and subordination in lower grades, combined with a high 
degree of activity, and the genius in command which sees and works 
toward the greater end, have marked the careers of the truly great 
admirals. To develop a campaign, and not to carry out an exploit; 
to utilize the resources of others, not to seek to carry all by personal 
push, are some of the characteristics of a great captain, whether by 
sea or land. Each reader of history will assign the actors therein to 
a place which seems fitting, and Professor Soley will have made a 
case with those to whom a pushing, hustling man who drives things 
through by personal impetus especially appeals. There were aspects 
of the Civil War in which men of the Porter characteristics were 
especially useful. Such an aspect was that of the operations on the 
Mississippi, with its constant demands for novel expedients and its 
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slight forfeitures for strategical mistakes. In this, his most conspicu- 
ous service, Admiral Porter can hardly be said to have been a naval 
commander, and it is a question for which opportunity for solution 
was not afforded if the same qualities which gave him success on the 
rivers would have brought him results on the sea. In the one strictly 
naval undertaking which his command shows, the search for the 
Sumter, he failed of success. Perhaps a more accurate estimate of 
Admiral Porter’s qualities would include self-confidence, impatience 
of direction and restraint, and imaginative faculties that distorted the 
accuracy of his mental perceptions. He had not the self-control and 
poise of men who are ranked as great commanders and cannot be 
placed in the category of those who have taken part in the establish- 
ment of the science of war. He was fortunate in his environment 
and in the time in which he lived, and his place is a marked and dis- 
tinguished one, but he added nothing to the sum total of the art of 
warfare, and it is the province and distinction of great commanders 
to mark some point of progress in the development of the art of the 


battle and the campaign. 
H. C. Gauss. 
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A WHIFF FROM AN OLD SAILOR'S PIPE. 


THE MYSTERIOUS VOICE. 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


In the year 18— I found myself attached as a watch-officer to the 
V: , one of the ships belonging to a squadron stationed on the 
west coast of Africa, cruising there for the suppression of the infamous 
slave-trade. 

This V- was a stanch, old-fashioned, deep-waisted sloop-of- 
war of nearly eight hundred tons burden, carrying twenty guns, with 
a complement of more than two hundred souls in her ship’s company. 

She had been built years previously, during the régime of the 
“Navy Commissioners,” but at this time, from the many repairs that 
had been made upon her hull, there was scarcely a stick of the original 
timber remaining, although her model had been sacredly preserved 


“Through all the changes of the changing years.” 


There was a report current in naval circles relative to the modeling of 
this vessel and of her sister-ships,—for we had six of these naval 
beauties in our service,—that the said Navy Commissioners, when 
they had assembled together for the purpose of examining plans and 
deciding upon the model by which these vessels should be constructed, 
had selected that one from which they were afterwards built, by first 
reducing their length of keel, as on the original plan, from one hun- 
dred and sixty to one hundred and thirty feet, and this reduction in 
their length was made by cutting those thirty feet square off from the 
after part of the model. As the V had very full quarters, and 
anything but a clean run, this current report was in all probability 
correct. 

Notwithstanding this reduction of length the V—— was a com- 
fortable “old tub,” that could run along from six to eight knots under 
favorable conditions of wind and sea, while with a quartering gale she 
could go ten. 

Our captain was a tall, thin, nervous old gentleman, who had not 
seen much service afloat, consequently was not a practical seaman. He 
had grave doubts as to the stability of any ship of war when under 
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canvas, and was particularly fearful that this one which he commanded 
would either be capsized during some squall, or else wrecked by run- 
ning upon rocks or shoals. These dangers to navigation, although 
not laid down upon our charts, nevertheless existed, in his imagination, 
on every mile of the broad Atlantic. 

It was his standing order that the officers of the deck should reduce 
sail whenever in their opinion it was necessary to do so, reporting the 
facts afterwards. But no one, not even the first lieutenant, could make 
sail ; the captain, and the captain only, could order sail to be made after 
it had once been taken off the ship. In consequence of this order the 
officers were very chary in reducing sail, and did so only when in their 
opinion it was absolutely necessary. 

In the ward-room we had six line officers and four idlers as mess- 
mates. The former were “old sea-dogs,” each one of whom, from long 
experience, knew how to handle a ship under any and every occurring 
circumstance, and the latter were jolly fellows, who always kept the 
first watch when at sea under the starboard side of the topgallant fore- 
castle, there smoking their pipes and spinning their yarns. 

After a very warm day, hot even for the African coast, the sun had 
disappeared behind the horizon, leaving a breeze which seemed to us 
smokers, who were forward enjoying our pipes, to be deliciously cool ; 
then, as star after star appeared, there was every promise of a lovely 
night. 

Eight bells were struck, and the watch was called, as I went aft 
to relieve the officer of the deck, who, after passing me the orders, the 
sail set, and the courses.to be steered, started forward for my vacated 
seat, there to have a whiff from his pipe, and to enjoy the lovely night 
ere turning in. 

I walked around the deck, examined the weather-head braces, the 
trim of the yards, and the set of the sails. After satisfying myself on 
each of these points I looked at the compass, and went upon the poop 
to scan the horizon as to the present and future prospects of the 
weather. Everything appearing to be fair, I settled myself into a 
steady walk, which was to continue, as I supposed, during the four 
hours I was to be the guardian of the ship and her crew. The weather 
at this time was delightful, the stars were shining with remarkable 
brilliancy ; indeed, they were so very brilliant that each particular star 
appeared to be the star that outshone all the others, and to be the one 
that singly and alone gave all the light illuminating the heavens. 

Not a cloud could be seer’ in any direction; there was naught to 
mar the brightness of the sky above, and the waters beneath were 
scarcely ruffled by the gentle breeze that silently moved our ship over 
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their surface. Under royals and flying-jib, with the wind abeam, our 
ship sailed over this “summer sea” almost as noiselessly and gracefully 
as an albatross skimming the ocean’s crest. 

It was the custom on board, owing to the excessive heat during 
the daytime, to grant the ship’s company the privilege of singing and 
smoking until nine o’clock, which is an hour later than the time usually 
allowed on board ships of war when at sea. 

This hour having arrived, orders were given to pipe down, and for 
the watch to lie aft on the quarter-deck, and stow themselves on the 
weather side, between the guns; the log was hove and the lights re- 
ported out; five knots was the speed of the ship. Everything then 
became quiet about the decks; and there was at this time no appear- 
ance, in any quarter, of any change either in wind or weather. The 
night was so very beautiful, and the stars so very bright, that I could 
not refrain from repeating to myself,— 

“If yon bright stars which gem the night 
Be each a blissful dwelling-place, 


Where kindred spirits reunite 
And live to meet the loved of this—” 


Thus far only had I spoken, when a voice whispered gently in my 
ear,— 

“You had better shorten sail.” 

The words were spoken very distinctly, and I turned around ex- 
pecting to see the speaker; but I was alone at the break of the poop, 
and there was no one near me. 

As I was certain that I had heard the words, it was some time 
before I could satisfy myself that I might have been mistaken, for if 
I was not, from whence could the voice have proceeded? 

Resuming my walk and cogitating over the matter, the time passed 
quickly, and four bells were-reported struck, then I gave the usual 
orders to— 

Relieve the look-outs! Heave the log! 

Muster the watch! Report the ten o’clock lights out! 

The log again gave five knots as the speed, and there was still no 
change of wind or of weather. After this I took a stroll around the 
deck, felt of the weather-head braces, and looked at the yards; finding 
everything “taut and trim,” I went upon the poop, and stood at the 
starboard quarter scanning the horizon, and while in this position look- 
ing to the windward, the same gentle voice again whispered in my 
ear,— ™ 

“You had better shorten sail.” 

This time there was no mistake, and I looked around, as I had 
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upon the previous occasion, expecting to see the speaker, but there was 
no one in sight who could possibly have spoken ; indeed, the only per- 
son on the poop besides myself was the look-out, stationed at the 
“life-buoy” on the port quarter, and he was standing facing to leeward, 
watching the phosphorescence of the sea, utterly oblivious to every- 
thing save his own thoughts. 

He certainly was not the mysterious speaker. Who was? I am 
not easily startled, nor am I superstitious, but is it to be wondered at 
that I felt, to say the least, queerly, knowing mysterious beings were 
around who could make themselves heard, yet could neither be seen 
nor felt? Then I argued to myself, this whisper is evidently friendly, 
as accidents do not result from being under short sail, while many 
terrible ones have resulted from carrying too much; reasoning thus, 
although the stars were still as brilliantly shining, the wind as gently 
blowing, and the ship as quietly sailing as when my watch had com- 
menced, and although there was not a cloud to be seen, I gave orders: 

“Furl the royals and stow the flying-jib” ; then ordered the watch 
to remain on their feet, not to lie down any more, but to see and keep 
everything clear for shortening sail; after this I went forward on the 
topgallant forecastle, looking at the horizon from all points of view 
there; but nothing could be seen indicating a change. 

As I passed down the forecastle-ladder on my way aft each one of 
the idlers seated forward greeted me with,— 

“Halloo, Bowline, what’s the matter?” 

“Why are you taking in sail?” 

“Are there any squalls brewing?” : 

As I could give these questioners no good 1easons for my action, I 
preserved a dignified silence and continued on my way, resuming my 
walk upon the poop, where, in less than five minutes’ time and while I 
was in the act of walking the deck, that same mysterious voice whis- 
pered once more,— 

“You had better shorten sail.” 

This was the third time of the warning, and as at the previous 
time, so now, there was no one in sight or near who could have 
spoken. J was alone! 

Hesitating no longer, I made every preparation for stripping the 
ship of her canvas, but before giving the final orders to do so, exam- 
ined again the horizon to windward, and there in the far distance 
perceived a misty appearance, as of an Indian summer haze, and I also 
thought I could hear a sound like unto that made by wind as it soughs 
through a forest in winter-time. 

Ordering the quartermaster to make @ judicious luff and lift the 
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weather-leaches of the topgallant-sails, I took them in, and was about 
ordering them furled, when there came a sound, a rushing sound, 
increasing instantly to a roaring like unto that made by Niagara’s 
mighty fall, and with time only to order— 

Hard up the helm! Let go the main-sheet! 

Let go the lee topsail-sheets! Let go the topsail-halliards ! 

When a furious blast struck the ship, forcing her over under its 
mighty power, until the muzzles of our lee guns were buried in the 
water, while at the same time a dense mass of spray or mist was 
driven over the rail with a force that blinded every one. As the ship 
herself was almost thrown on her beam-ends by the first puff of the 
squall, so all on deck were thrown down, and found themselves 
struggling in the lee-scuppers. For a few moments, what with the 
howling of the wind, the slapping of canvas, and the impossibility of 
standing upright, it appeared to me doubtful whether or no I should 
be able to save either the sails or the spars; but our stanch old ship 
paid off slowly and surely, and as the force of the wind was brought 
abaft the beam, the crew picked themselves up and worked with a 
will in carrying out my orders. 

At length discipline, combined with the preparations that I had 
made, enabled me to triumph over the fury of the squall, and by the 
time the ship was before the wind, the topsails had been clewed up, 
and the main-sail hauled snugly up to the yard; then close-reefing the 
topsails, I set the fore and main, and furled the mizzen, then sent the 
topgallant and royal yards on deck. Looking around to see what 
damage had been done, I found the fore-sail and jib were split, and 
the fore-topgallant-sail blown away from the jack-stay; there were 
also a few bruised limbs among those who had been pitched to leeward. 
All the smokers forward lost their pipes and tobacco, and received a 
thorough drenching, while the watch-officers who had “turnéd in,” 
being on the weather side of the ship, were all “turned out” in a most 
unceremonious manner, finding themselves suddenly sprawling on the 
deck in their state-rooms. 

Everything was “to rights” at last, the ship running before the 
wind, when, as suddenly as the squall had begun, so as suddenly it 
ceased, passing away in a cloud of mist, and disappearing in the dis- 
tance to leeward, leaving nothing to mark its pathway save our good 
ship stripped of her canvas, and lying almost motionless on the water. 
I went to the cabin to report, and found the captain standing at the 
door, looking very pale and very miserable. After giving him the 
details of the squall and of my actions in regard to the ship, he re- 


marked,— 
“That was a: terrific squall, Mr. Bowline.” 
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“Yes, sir,” I answered, “it was quite heavy. I think it must have 
been a ‘white squall’; but it is all over now; it has passed ahead; and 
us the weather is as it was previous to its advent, with every indication 
of continuing fair, shall I make sail ?” 

“Make sail, sir!!’ he answered, with indignation expressed in his 
tones,—“make sail, sir!!! No, sir!!!’ Thus the interview ended, 
and sail was not made on the ship in.a hurry. 

White squalls, so called, are of very rare occurrence. No seafaring 
person of my acquaintance has ever experienced one. Even with my 
fifty years of service, this was the first and last I have ever met. 
Showing, as they do, few or no signs of their approach, and traveling 
with great velocity, they are particularly dangerous, and woe betide 
that unfortunate vessel overtaken by one, if unprepared to meet it, 
for she must either be dismasted at the first fury of the blast, or else 
forced over by its mighty power, be capsized, and 


“In the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” 


From the time when I discovered the far-distant mist that heralded 
the approach of this one, until the time when it had passed away, not 
an hour elapsed, and it left us with the stars as brightly shining, the 
wind as gently blowing, and the sea almost as smooth as it had been 
before its coming. 

As I have stated, sail was not made again on the V—— in a hurry, 
for, during the space of four days and nights, she remained under 
the short sail I had reduced her to, the captain not permitting any 
more to be made, being fearful lest another white squall might be “bot- 
tled up” somewhere in the universe, only to be let loose upon his de- 
voted head. 

At last, to the surprise of every one, sail was ordered to be made, 
and in due time we arrived safely at Porto Praya, where, finding the 
commander-in-chief, our captain reported 


“The dangers he had passed.” 


In conclusion, I ask, whence came that mysterious voice, but for 
whose repeated warnings I should not in all probability have dis- 
covered the approach of that squall in time to prevent at. least serious 
damage to the ship, or perhaps her loss altogether? , 

I ascribe the voice and those warning words to that 


“Sweet little cherub 
That sits up aloft, 
And looks out for the life of 
Poor Jack.” 
E. Z. Bow ine. 
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FOUR NAVAL OFFICERS WHOM I KNEW. 


Ir is unquestionably true that the magnitude of our armies and the 
sanguinary nature of land engagements in our Civil War gave for the 
time a disproportionate prominence to the military arm of service, in 
contrast with the naval, in the work of re-establishing our national 
authority. Even yet the navy fails to receive its full meed of praise 
in the public mind for what it accomplished in that struggle, and for 
the character of its representative officers and men. Gradually, how- 
ever, it is coming to be a recognized fact that the world learned more 
from our naval achievements on river and coast and on the high seas 
than from all that was done by our land forces. Our military suc- 
cesses were not unparalleled; our naval successes were. So impartial 
an observer as the Edinburgh Review said on this point, soon after 
our war closed: “The important part borne by the American navy 
in the contest; * * * the powerful share taken by it in the river 
campaigns which cut the seceded states in twain; the vast weight due 
to its exertions in the final successes of the Federal generals, have 
been but little noticed as compared to the din and shock of the great 
battles with which the New World rang. Yet nothing is more sur- 
prising in this great contest—no military, political, or financial suc- 
cess has more completely defied expectation, prophecy, and prece- 
dent—than the work wrought by this arm.of the Union forces; and 
wrought by it in the very process of creation out of actual nonenity.” 

+ Dupont, whirling his vessels around the battle-ellipse at Port 
Royal, and battering into submissive ruins in four hours such earth- 
works as stood a siege of months from the foremost engineers of the 
Old World at Sevastopol; Foote, resistlessly sweeping down the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries with his motley fleet of unique craft, making 
havoc with his foes on shore and stream six days in the week, and on 
the seventh standing in some riverside church, or on his quarter-deck, 
the earnest and eloquent preacher of Christ’s salvation; Farragut, 
even by British critics “confessed the first seaman of the age,” moving 
his mighty fleet at New Orleans through the grim gauntlet of com- 
manding forts at dead of night by the light of flashing guns and 
blazing rafts, bursting through river-booms, scattering hostile gun- 


*Reprinted from first series of Unrrep ServICE MAGAZINE. 
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boats, sinking armored rams, eluding burning barges, and silencing 
shore batteries to bring the Crescent City in surrender at his lieuten- 
ant’s feet; or again, as he stood in the Hartford’s rigging at Mobile 
Bay, handling his squadron of monitors in cavalry tactics against the 
‘leviathan Tennessee and its attendant minor sea-monsters; D. D. 
Porter, in all his brilliant service from the relief of beleagured Fort 
Pickens in the very opening scenes of the war down to his magnificent 
‘ight at Fort Fisher as a closing act of the bloody drama; “Jack” 
Rodgers, in his lightning-like destruction of the supposed invincible 
Atlanta, in presence of the gayly-bedecked fleet of merry-making 
‘civilians from Savannah, with his subsequent hearty offer to his com- 
plaining prisoner to take back his huge ironclad and try the fight over 
again if one thrashing were not enough for him; Young Cushing— 
Phil Sheridan of the seas—raiding audaciously through the enemy’s 
‘lines to desttoy single-handed the dreaded ram Albemarle under the 
guns and watch of a vigilant, strong-armed foe, and performing 
a half score of similar feats of daring, either of which might have 
made a worldwide hero of that beardless boy; Morris, going down 
with the grand old Cumberland, sinking but not surrendering, firing 
‘his farewell broadside. of defiance as his vessel settled calmly into her 
grave of glory, with the dear old flag still flying at her peak ; Worden, 
coming up in the puny cheese-box Monitor, like the stripling David 
to beard and vanquish the defiant Goliath of the deep; Boggs, selling 
so dearly the life of “the vessel Varuna” at the Mississippi’s mouth, 
Samsonlike carrying with him to destruction the Philistine host of 
gunboats ; Winslow, fighting the decisive nautical duel with the rep- 
resentative freebooter of the seas, in the presence of its scowling 
seconds, the liberty-hating aristocracies of England and France; aye, 
and plain John Davis, the “Valley City” gunner, throwing his body 
across the open barrel of powder to protect the magazine from fire in 
‘the waters of North Carolina; and Frisbie, gunner’s mate on the 
Pinola, when the berth-deck was on fire, closing the magazine against 
the flames, himself remaining inside—these starred names, with the 
countless host of their gallant fellows, famous or unknown, who dared 
and endured and suffered in the long months of dreary watching 
along three thousand miles of embargoed coast; in the perilous scouts 
of huge launches, or of swift-flying gigs within the enemy’s closest 
‘harbor defenses ; and in the ever-present danger from submerged tor- 
pedoes, or suddenly descending rams, or coast or ocean storms; or 
who went down in a moment to a sailor’s living grave, as in the 
original Monitor, the Housatonic, the Weehawken, and the Tecum- 
-seh—are they not worthy of ever-fresh remembrance among the no- 
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blest and bravest defenders of our republic? Shall they not be borne 
always gratefully in mind, for what they did and for what they were, 
while heroism and unselfish devotion to.country are held in honor by 
those who reap the fruits of their patriotic daring? 

As a hearty tribute of respect for the ability and worth of the 
many officers of our navy whom I have known personally, I wish to 
tell now of four of these—of widely different characteristics, yet each 
one the representative of a class—with whom I was brought into 
somewhat intimate relations in a Southern prison, or in active service 
on the Southern coast. 

And first there was Lieutenant Benjamin H. Porter—Ben Porter 
as he was commonly called—an admirable specimen of the wide- 
awake, enthusiastic American sailor boy; for boy he was to the last, 
being barely twenty years old when he yielded his noble young life 
in the assaulting column at Fort Fisher, after four years of active 
naval service. When about fifteen young Porter was appointed to 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis, from Lockport, New York. This 
was in 1859, before the first mutterings were heard of the coming 
storm of civil war. Little thought had he of what was really before 
him. “Just think of my being here,” he wrote, “going to school, and 
the government paying me thirty dollars a month for my company! 
Ain’t it bunkum?” The government had the worth of its money from 
that school-boy before it was through with him. At the opening of 
the year 1861 Porter was joyous in the thought of his first vacation. 
His new uniform was a delight to him, and he had a boyish pride in 
the thought of showing it off before his home neighbors. His letters of 
that period showed him utterly free from any forebodings of national 
peril, or any anticipation of the weighty responsibilities so soon to 
rest on him. “Last Saturday,” he wrote about this time, “I sent one 
of the servants out into town to get some oysters. After ‘taps,’ at 
night, we got out our chafing-dish, crackers, butter, pepper, and salt. 
' I got down under my bed, and took the chafing-dish with me. After 
all was ready, P. and H hauled down the bedclothes over the | 
front part of the bed, so the light could not reflect from the opposite 
wall out of the window. Everything being ready, I struck the light 
and lay down on the floor to wait for the oysters to cook. After they 
were cooked we drew the table up to the window, and then com- 
menced the fun! We ate a quart this time, and as soon as we had 
finished we cooked another quart and ate them.” It was while young 
Porter was thus fun-loving and careless, at Annapolis, that the storm- 
cloud of civil war burst suddenly upon our country. Beautifully, 
then, did he illustrate the change which seemed to transform the 
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people of the loyal North. As by a single bound he sprang from light- 
hearted boyishness to a mature young manhood, ready for the severest 
patriot service. No more talk of home leave and gold lace. No more 
time wasted in student frolics. “I suppose you have heard before this 
that civil war has commenced,” he wrote home on the dark 14th of 
April. “Fort Sumter has been taken. * * * I think that the Sec- 
retary (of the Navy) will graduate the first class immediately, and 
that the third and fourth classes will go on leave. I think I shall apply 
to be sent down to the Gulf if my class goes on leave. * * * I 
have sworn to stand by the glorious Stars and Stripes, and just as 
long as there is a star left I will fight for it.” Nobly did the young 
hero fulfill the spirit of that pledge! 

Porter’s first service was as midshipman on the Roanoke, on block- 
ade duty off the Atlantic coast. That was dull work for him; and 
he was glad enough when his petition for a share in the then fitting 
Burnside expedition was favorably received, and he was put in com- 
mand of six launches, with a battery of Dahlgren howitzers and one 
hundred and fifty men. At the battle of Roanoke Island, Midship- 
man Porter’s battery was in a position on land, with the army’s ex- 
treme advance. In that fight, one of the sharpest of the war for the 
numbers engaged—that boy of seventeen stood at his guns, under a 
destructive fire, inspiring his men by his magnetic presence and irre- 
pressible enthusiasm, and doing eminent execution by the fire he 
directed. Admiral Goldsborough, Commodore Marston, and Gen- 
erals Burnside and Foster commended his “admirable conduct” as 
“deserving of the highest praise,” and as having “not only contrib- 
uted largely to the success of the day, but won the admiration of all 
who witnessed the display.” After this battle young Porter was as- 
signed, as an acting master, to the command of the gunboat Ellis, on 
duty in the North Carolina waters. Not yet eighteen, with such a 
responsible command! He had an active part in the reduction of Fort 
Macon. In the fall of 1862, on his promotion as ensign, he was or- 
dered to report to Admiral Dupont at Port Royal. After several 
months of blockading service he was, in the summer of 1863, selected 
by Admiral Dahlgren to explore Charleston Harbor and learn its 
obstructions and channel-ways. This was a difficult and delicate task, 
requiring judgment and caution as well as energy and daring. The 
work must be done by night, in the face of dangers from sunken 
torpedoes and from an ever-watchful enemy. For twenty-four con- 
secutive nights that eighteen-year-old boy was on this service, while 
during sixteen of the intervening days his vessel was in action and 
he on duty there. Night after night he groped his way in the dark- 
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ness among the harbor obstructions, and day after day he was active 
on his ship’s gun-deck. He found the passageway of the blockade- 
runners, passed the enemy’s forts again and again, and actually 
skirted the wharves of the city of Charleston. On one occasion, when 
a boat from the fleet was run down by the Confederate steamer Alice, 
that daring and chivalrous boy flashed his lights and rescued eight of 
the drowning men, although thereby making himself the target of 
guns from land and sea. It is not to be wondered at that such was 
the strain of this service on his nervous system that the brave young 
ensign would at times be so exhausted on his return to his ship that 
his men must lift him from the boat, and his loss of flesh averaged a 
pound a day during the more than three weeks of this venturesome 
scouting. 

For a night attack on Fort Sumter, in September, 1863, Ensign 
Porter volunteered to join a scaling party, and was taken prisoner 
with the few other officers who were brave enough to persevere in the 
assault after most of the boats had been driven from the scene. Car- 
ried first to Charleston, he was soon sent up to Columbia, and it was 
there that I was his fellow-prisoner for several months. Prison life 
was more trying to young Porter than scouting in Charleston Harbor 
had been ; but he submitted to it as cheerfully as he did to every other 
privation or trial in the line of duty. He had fourteen months in 
prison. A part of the time he was in irons as one of the hostages for 
two Confederate privateersmen, who were held -by our government 
as pirates. Once he aided in digging a tunnel under the jail building 
in the hope of escape; but the plan was frustrated, through treachery, 
just on the eve of its realization. The boy side of Porter’s nature 
showed itself in prison as elsewhere. He was the life of the party. 
He was always taking a cheery view of the situation. If at times he 
.would seem to give way under the heavy pressure, and would stand 
in the jail window with his fair young face pressed against. the bars, 
evidently longing for liberty, the first call of a comrade would bring 
him back to his wonted joyousness, and he would spring to the floor 
with a hopeful word, and perhaps follow a joking sentence with his 
hearty and contagious laugh. In a room of the jail adjoining that of 
the naval officers there was confined in irons Captain Harris, of Ten- 
nessee, held as a hostage for some Confederate prisoner under special 
charges. It was a delight of Ben Porter to put his mouth to the key- 
hole of the intervening door and whistle a lively tune, while the cap- 
tain danced to it with the accompanying clanking of chains. After 
Porter had been himself in irons he taught Captain Harris how to 
remove and replace his handcuffs and fetters without the knowledge 
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of the prison officials. It was through this instruction that Captain 
Harris’s life was saved when the Columbia jail burned, early in 1865. 

At last Porter was out of prison. Passing his examination for 
promotion before a special board at Washington, he was commis- 
sioned as lieutenant, to rank from the month when he was nineteen 
years old. He was then—early in 1865—ordered to report to Admiral 
Porter at Hampton Roads. By the admiral he was put in command 
of the Malvern, flagship of the squadron, a high honor for a boy of 
his years, but an honor well deserved. At the second attack on Fort 
Fisher, Lieutenant Porter led an assaulting party on the beach against 
the sea face of the fort, and fell at the head of his men. He died as 
he had lived, bravely and unselfishly doing his duty. He had lived 
the life of only a boy in years. He had shown the spirit and done the 
work of the manliest and maturest of men. His life was one of high 
achievement, and of yet higher promise. Ben Porter’s character and 
record are typical of some of the choicest specimens of American 
naval officers ; of those who began to do great things in boyhood, and 
continued to do better and greater things throughout their lives; of 
the Perrys and Rodgerses and McDonoughs and Farraguts and Por- 
ters, and a host of others like them. Of this young officer Admiral 
Porter said, he was “the most splendid fellow I ever knew; * * * 
my beau ideal of an officer.” And his classmate, Cushing, added, 
“T have never known an officer more truly loved and admired, and 
justly, too; for the earth contained few like him.” Dear Ben Porter, 
his memory will never pass from the minds of those who knew his real 
attractiveness and worth. 

The second naval officer to whose characteristics I would call at- 
tention was Lieutenant S. W. Preston, who, although somewhat older 
than Ben Porter, was with him for a time in the Naval Academy, was 
his companion in imprisonment, and fell -by his side at Fort Fisher. 
Preston was pre-eminently the courtly officer, the gentleman sailor. 
Not that his comrades were lacking in gentlemanly qualities, but that 
he was distinguished even among them for his courtliness, his grace- 
fulness, and his remarkable native refinement of person and manner. 
Entering the Naval Academy from Illinois, Preston went thence into 
active service at the outbreak of the Civil War. He was on duty as 
midshipman and ensign until August, 1862, when he was promoted 
lieutenant. His ability was everywhere recognized; and his character 
and bearing invariably commanded respect and admiration. Under 
Admiral Dahlgren, in the first attack on Charleston, young Preston 
was flag-lieutenant of the Wabash. Afterwards he was on duty for 
a time on the New Ironsides. 
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In the bold attempt by Admiral Dahlgren to carry Fort Sumter by 
storm, in September, 1863, Lieutenant Preston volunteered to lead a 
division of the scaling party. He was one of the first to land; and he 
bore himself most gallantly through the brief but sharp contest that 
resulted in his capture with the remnant of the vanquished party. 
With Ben Porter he was sent from Charleston to Columbia. It was 
there that I met the two together. My first impression of Lieutenant 
Preston was in the line of his typical character. The naval officers 
were brought into the jail during the night. When we of the army 
were permitted to go into the yard for our morning exercise, we found 
the new-comers there. Preston I remember seeing at the hydrant, 
washing. His clear complexion, fine features, intelligent face, and 
bared chest—his skin fair as a woman’s—stamped him as a gentleman 
of unusual delicacy and refinement. I was drawn to him from the 
start. Then we were shut up together for months; and I learned to 
admire him more and more. He was a man of cultivated tastes and 
faculties, well read, and well informed. He had a poetic mind, with a 
transcendental turn, and a love of the mystical. Nor did he neglect 
special studies in science and languages during his long imprisonment. 
He was a fine conversationalist. He had a high sense of honor, and a 
Sensitive conscience. And he was remarkably pure in thought and 
speech. There was withal a love of adventure and a touch of romance 
in his nature that, with his other qualities, would have fitted him for a 
prominent place in the age of chivalry. During his imprisonment his 
handsome face attracted attention at the jail windows looking out on 
the public square of the Palmetto State capital; and a love-affair was 
the result,—one which by itself would form the substantial basis of a 
glowing poem or a thrilling novel. There were all the desired acces- 
sories: the imprisoned brave and handsome hero, the wealthy and 
beautiful demoiselle, the clandestine correspondence, the bribed guards, 
the temporary releast of the young officer, the midnight meeting and 
the plighted troth, the hero’s return to captivity, his final release from 
imprisonment, and his death in the battle’s front before the nuptials 
could be celebrated. The picture of life and love stood out in bright 
colors against the dark background of prison gloom before those who 
were fellow-captives in Columbia ; and it is told and re-told among the 
survivors, so that it is fresh in their memories to-day. 

After fourteen months of imprisonment Preston was again at lib- 
erty. Refusing a proffered leave of absence, he was assigned to duty 
with the North Atlantic Squadron, and became Admiral Porter’s flag- 
lieutenant on the Malvern. In the second attack on Fort Fisher he 
went on shore with the storming party, and had charge of an intrench- 
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ing force in advance of the main column moving against the sea-face 
of the fort. He went into action in full uniform, in accordance with 
the traditional etiquette of the navy, and was consequently a conspicu- 
ous mark for the enemy’s sharpshooters. The special service assigned 
to him in this action was fully completed, and just as he had reported 
his work finished, and asked of his commanding officer what further 
duty he could perform, he fell mortally wounded. He was the courtly 
gentleman to the last. -As I was told by a comrade who lay near him, 
when Preston found that he was dying he turned himself on his back 
on the beach, straightened out his handsome form to the full, reached 
up his arms, and with both hands carefully gathered under his head 
the soft sand and a tuft or two of the shore-grass, as a supporting pil- 
low, then folded his arms, with his neatly-gloved hands across his 
chest, and deliberately composed himself to die. Committing his soul, 
as I doubt not, to a merciful Redeemer, he fell asleep 


“Calmly as to a night’s repose, 
Like flowers at set of sun.” 


Although Porter and Preston are named by me as illustrating dif- 
ferent types of the naval officer, they had much in common in their 
characters as they had in their experiences. Their common qualities 
are well brought out in the tribute to their memory by Fleet-Captain 
Breese, in his official report of their death to Admiral Porter. He 
says of them: “Preston, after accomplishing most splendidly the work 
assigned him by you,—which was both dangerous and laborious, under 
constant fire,—came to me, as my aid, for orders, showing no flagging 
of spirit or body; and, returning from the rear, whither he had been 
sent, [he] fell—among the foremost at the front—as he had lived, 
the thorough embodiment of a United States officer. Porter, conspic- 
uous by his figure and uniform, as well as by his great gallantry, 
claimed the right to lead the headmost column, with the Malvern’s 
men he had taken with him, carrying your flag; and [he] fell at its 
very head. Two more noble spirits the world never saw; nor had the 
navy ever two more intrepid men. Young, talented, and handsome, 
the bravest of the brave, pure in their lives, surely their names deserve 
something more than a passing mention, and are worthy to be handed 
down to posterity with the greatest.and best of naval heroes. * * * 
I must speak of their singleness of purpose to do their whole duty; 
always cheerful and willing, desirous of undertaking anything which 
might redound to the credit of the service, * * * combining with 
their intelligence a ready perception as to the best mode of accomplish- 
ing their orders.” 
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Quite a different person from either Porter or Preston, yet well 
known to and respected by both, was Commander E. P. Williams, 
familiarly called “Barney” Williams. He was a good specimen of 
the genuine sailor, of the duty-loving follower of the sea,—one of that 
sort of men who, under the lead of its officers of genius and brilliancy, 
have given a substantial character to the United States navy in all its 
honored history. Williams was from “’way down East,” from Cas- 
tine, Me., a region of hardy sailors. From his entrance into the navy 
to the opening of our Civil War he was most of the time on sea-duty. 
In the Indian Ocean, on the coast of Africa, along the shores of Brazil, 
and in the Paraguay Expedition he served with credit, gaining sea 
experience, and growing in the confidence of his superiors. For a 
short time he was on duty at the Naval Academy. Early in the war 
he was doing efficient service in the South Atlantic squadron, in com- 
mand of the steam gunboat Paul Jones. He had a lively engagement 
with the enemy at St. John’s Bluff, in Florida, and made a venture- 
some run up the St. John’s River to Enterprise. Off Morris Island 
he had a sharp contest with the Confederate ram Chicora, while seek- 
ing to draw off the enemy from the wreck of our -double-turreted 
monitor Keokuk. 

In September, 1863, Williams was in command of a division of the 
assaulting column in the night attack from the navy on Fort Sumter. 
He there bore himself most gallantly, and his subsequent feeling was 
that had he been well supported by his entire force the move would 
have been successful. He was taken prisoner at the same time with 
Porter and Preston, who were his juniors, and with them he came to 
Columbia. In prison he was the ranking naval officer, and as such 
was looked up to with respect by his comrades. His characteristics 
stood out there as elsewhere. He chafed less in confinement than 
some others; he adapted himself more easily to the situation. The 
prevailing desire in his mind was not a love of adventure, nor a wish 
for promotion and renown; it was to do a sailor’s duty wherever his 
lot was cast; hence he could be more contented in prison, when he 
must be there. There was, moreover, a genial heartiness about the 
man which attached his friends to him warmly. He did much to make 
the prison-life endurable to others, and he is remembered most pleas- 
antly by his Richland jail companions. He naturally longed for lib- 
erty, and he was engaged in more than one unsuccessful plan of es- 
cape. He had a most trying experience while held in irons for several 
months as one of the hostages for Beale and McGuire, who were on 
trial for piracy ; yet even this he could stand better than young Porter, 
who was his companion in it all. When, after fourteen months of im- 
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prisonment, Williams, with his brother-officers, was again at liberty, 
he had no such brilliant service, nor such tragic end in battle, as gives 
point to the story of Preston and Porter. He survived the war, and 
after it was all over I more than once recalled with him its varied and 
thrilling experiences’as I visited him in his Roxbury home, or at his 
office at the naval rendezvous in Boston. 

Yet Commander Williams died a sailor’s death,—died as bravely 
and as grandly as either of his prison comrades,—died a death which 
entitles his memory to love and honor from all. It was on the after- 
noon of January 24, 1870, that Williams, in command of the sloop-of- 
war Oneida, left the port of Yokohama, Japan, to return to the United 
States after a three-years’ cruise. When fifteen miles from port, in 
the Bay of Yedo, after the darkness of night had shut in, the Oneida 
was run into by the British mail-steamer Bombay, bound for Yoko- 
hama, and cut down to the water’s edge. Commander Williams was 
in his cabin at the time. He was in a reclining chair, having fallen 
asleep, perhaps to dream of home, when the shock of the collision 
came, and he was thrown violently to the cabin-floor, while the water 
rushed in upon him, and the sounds of confusion were heard on the 
deck above. In an instant he was on deck, as calm and collected as if 
nothing unusual demanded attention. Seeing the lights of the moving 
steamer which had done the foul deed, he at once comprehended the 
situation. “I told him,” says one of his surviving officers, “that the 
ship had ported her helm and cut us down.” “I know it, sir,” he 
quietly replied ; and, with a sailor’s instinct, added, “Let us save the 
ship.” But the ship was not to be saved. His executive officer came 
up and reported: “Captain, we shall sink by the stern in three min- 
utes,” urging him at the same time to take at once to one of the two 
remaining boats. His own safety was not, however, the thought of 
Commander Williams at such a time as that. There were twenty-four 
officers and one hundred and fifty-two men on that vessel, and he was 
responsible for them all. He would not desert his ship while they were 
on it in peril. “I saw him,” said one of his sailors, “on the port side 
of the bridge, one hand resting on the iron rail of the bridge, and the 
other on the gunwale of the first cutter. I said to him, ‘Captain, you 
had better get into this boat!’ and he answered me, ‘Never mind me; 
I will go down with the ship; you stay in the boat.’” And there, un- 
moved, he stood,—stood at the post of a sailor’s duty, even when the 
standing there took him under forty fathoms of water. Twenty-one 
officers and ninety-five men went with him to the bottom. There was 
no scramble for places of safety; no neglect of discipline. Those who 
left the ship did so under orders ; those who went down with it were 
where for the time they belonged. 
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It was no false pride, no undue sensitiveness to his reputation, 
which made Commander Williams ready to sink with his ship. His 
life was a life of duty,—a sailor’s duty,—duty to his vessel, duty to his 
flag, duty to his country: his death was consistent with his fife. It is 
examples like his that make discipline and coolness and heroic unsel- 
fishness possible in such a scene of disaster on the seas ; and that secure 
the safety of many who would otherwise be lost, and the honor of those 
who perish. How much better it is to thus conform to the scriptural 
duty of being “faithful unto death,” than to heed the heathenish and 
godless suggestion, that “self-preservation is the first law of nature!” 

Fourth on the list of naval officers whose memories I am now 
recalling, and chief of all, comes Captain George W. Rodgers. He 
stands out in my mind as distinctively the Christian officer—a naval 
Havelock or Headly Vickers. Yet he combined the choicest qualities 
of the other three officers of whom I have told. Like Ben Porter, as 
a youth George Rodgers had gallantry, attractiveness, and promise. 
He was, like Preston, a refined and polished gentleman. No less than 
Williams was he the skilled and duty-loving seaman. And over and 
above all he was the pronounced and consistent Christian, whose sin- 
cerity and earnestness in the service of the “Captain of our salvation” 
were recognized by all who knew him. 

George Rodgers was, as it were, born into the navy. He was a son 
of Commodore George W. Rodgers, who for his services in the War of 
1812 received a sword from his native State, and from Congress a gold 
medal and a vote of thanks; a nephew of Commodore John Rodgers, 
who fired the first gun of that war, and was for some years senior 
officer of our navy; a cousin of Admiral John Rodgers, and a brother 
of Admiral C. Raymond Rodgers. This on his: father’s side. His 
mother was a daughter of the first Commodore Perry ; a sister of Com- 
modore Oliver Hazard Perry, of Lake Erie fame ; of Commodore M. C. 
Perry, who opened Japan to our commerce; of the two young Perrys 
who commanded under McDonough at Lake Champlain; and of En- 
sign Alexander Perry, who at ten years old served so bravely at Lake 
Erie as to win the thanks of Congress and a sword of honor. In 
army service his grandfather was Colonel Rodgers, who commanded 
the Maryland Line in the Revolutionary War; an uncle was Colonel 
Robert Rodgers, of the Third Massachusetts Infantry in our Civil War; 
one of his brothers was Lieutenant Alexander Rodgers, who fell at 
Chepultepec; another brother was for a time in the quartermaster’s 
department; and a brother-in-law, Lieutenant Smith, went down in 
mid-ocean in command of troops on the San Francisco. Thus George 
Rodgers seemed predestined to the United States service, and by his 
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own free will he was in the navy from boyhood, entering it before he 
was fourteen years old. It is unnecessary here to speak of the varied 
service to which he was called before our civil war, the opening of 
which found him an instructor at the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
giving the impress of his character and spirit to the young men like 
Preston and Porter and Cushing, who were there preparing for a 
greater work than they yet suspected. My purpose is to speak of him 
in his distinctive characteristics, as I saw them during my intercourse 
with him in the latter months of his life. 

I had known George Rodgers in his mother’s home, in the days of 
my boyhood. In war-time I first met him again in the waters of 
South Carolina, in the spring of 1863, where he was in command of 
the fleet of ironclads in North Edisto Inlet. My regiment was on 
duty on Seabrook Island. He called on me there, and invited me to 
visit him on his vessel, the monitor Cattskill. On the occasion of my 
first dining with him, I was impressed with the symmetry of his 
Christian character. Our only companion at table was my tent-mate 
and loved friend, Adjutant Camp, the “Knightly Soldier.” As we 
three sat together the steward brought wine to us. The adjutant 
and I declined it. “Would you like a lighter wine than this?’ asked 
Commander Rodgers. “Thank you, no,” was the reply from each of 
us. “Do neither of you drink wine?” “Neither of us.” “Then, 
steward, you can remove the wine,” he said. “I have not used wine 
for twenty years.” Strictly abstemious himself, he did not force his 
views upon others. It was only when he found that we three were in 
accord on this point that he told of his practice of total abstinence. 
Then in the freedom of after-dinner chat he spoke of his interest in 
the religious welfare of his men. He had already invited me to come 
when I could and preach on his vessel on a Sunday, or on a week-day | 
evening. I now learned that while an Episcopalian, and accustomed 
to the more formal services of that communion, he would leave his 
cabin of a Sunday evening, and, despite the barrier which necessarily 
separates officers and men in the discipline of a man-of-war, would 
lead a social prayer-meeting among the men of his command. Reading 
a portion of Scripture, he would make familiar comments on it, would 
lead in prayer and singing, and then would call on one and another of 
his godly sailors to take part in the meeting at their pleasure. As we 
talked together of such work as this, he raised a cushion from one of 
his cabin seats, and opened below it a capacious locker stowed with 
teligious books and papers and tracts, of which he kept a constant 
supply for judicious distribution among his men. The impressions of 
that first visit to his vessel were deepened in my mind by all our sub- 
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sequent intercourse. I was frequently with him on ship and on shore. 
He made an arrangement with my honored commander, General 
“Tom” Stevenson, to signal to him from headquarters when the church 
call notified a religious service in our camp; and he rarely failed of 
coming at once on shore for a part in the service. I had many delight- 
ful conversations with him; and latterly his increasing spirituality 
and deepening interest in religious themes forced.upon me a conviction 
that he was rapidly ripening for heaven. I had never seen anything 
of this nature so marked in one in full health. It was not a presenti- 
ment of death; for he apparently had no conscious anticipation of his 
speedy decease. Neither was there anything of gloom in his manner. 
He was always cheerful ; and he seemed to thoroughly enjoy life. But 
there was manifest in him a growing power of spirit over matter; and 
his face came to glow, as with a preternatural light from the already 
opening gates of glory towards which his steps were trending. Again 
and again I spoke of this to my friend, the adjutant. 

On the first Sunday in July, 1863, when Commander Rodgers had 
been signaled of an approaching church-service in our camp, he came 
hurriedly on shore to say that he had just received orders to coal up at 
once for a new move against Charleston, and he could not remain at 
the meeting as he wished to. As we stood together then for a few 
minutes, and he spoke with deep-toned earnestness of the duty of the 
hour, of the impending engagement, and of his regret at losing the 
privileges of worship that day, I was more than ever convinced that 
his days in this life were few. As he bade us good-bye, and I turned 
with my tent-mate towards our little rustic chapel, I said, “We shall 
never see George Rodgers again on earth.” Ina few weeks the army 
and navy were co-operating actively against the defenses of Charleston. 
Adjutant Camp and I were prisoners of war, and George Rodgers was 
thundering with his huge Dahlgrens against Wagner and Sumter and 
Moultrie. When, in August, he had been called to duty as chief-of- 
staff to Admiral Dahlgren, he asked the privilege of running the 
Cattskill once more up towards Fort Sumter, before leaving his 
monitor for his new place on the admiral’s vessel. It was while he 
was on this service, far in advance of the rest of the fleet, that a huge 
shot from the fort struck the iron pilot-house in which he stood, and 
shivered a scale and bolt from its inner surface, killing him instantly. 
When I learned through the papers at my prison home in Columbia 
that a prominent officer—unnamed—had been killed on one of the Fed- 
eral ironclads, I said to my friend, the adjutant, “That is George 
Rodgers!” “You seem determined to kill him off,” he replied. “Ah, 
but he was almost ready for translation when we left him!” The cor- 
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rectness of my impression of his identity was verified when the cap- 
tured naval officers from Fort Sumter brought the story of his death 
to Columbia. Six years later I found unlooked-for evidence that the 
remarkable change in the spirit and appearance of George Rodgers 
was not a mere fancy of mine, but that it was noted by others as well. 
In a sketch of this gallant officer, Mr. William Swinton, a well-known 
war correspondent, who was with him for several weeks before his 
death, said “Latterly there was seen in him a strange unworldliness 
that seemed to withdraw him from life, lifting him above the evils and 
confusions of this ‘weary and unintelligible world’ ; and there was that 
in his mood and manner which struck his friends with the sad pre- 
monition that he was not long to move among us.” And Mr. Swinton 
told of looking out from his berth through the open state-room door, 
and seeing Commander Rodgers with his open Bible before him on the 
cabin table of the Cattskill, or again upon his knees in prayer, and 
this for hour after hour through the livelong night before his fatal 
move against Fort Sumter. It was not that George Rodgers had any 
fear of death, nor yet that he was preparing by these prolonged and 
unusual devotions for the fighting before him. It was rather that his 
fighting was now at an end, and he was drawing closer to Him whom 
he had served and trusted in peace and in war. Like the soldier- 
apostle of old, he could say, “The time of my departure is at hand. I 
have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith: henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day: and 
not to me only, but unto all them that love his appearing.”” And while 
thus calmly expectant, “he was not ; for God took him.” 

These four officers were types each of a class. They represent the 
sort of men who have been in the United States navy from its begin- 
ning, and who are still to be found there. The service which can 
develop such characters is worthy of honor from all. The country for 
which such men live and battle and pray and die may well have grate- 
ful pride in the heroism and devotedness of its faithful servants. 


H. Cray TRUMBULL, 
Late Chaplain U. S. Volunteers. 
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OUR PATRIOTIC AIRS. 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER THE MOST POETIC. 


Ir will be as difficult to ascertain the origin of “Yankee Doodle” as 
it will be to find out who was Junius. One account says the air 
was composed by Dr. Shackburg in 1755, when the colonial troops 
united with the British regulars near Albany preparatory to the at- 
tack on the French posts of Niagara and Frontenac, and that it was 
produced in derision of the old-fashioned equipments of the provincial 
soldiers as contrasted with the neat and orderly appointments of the 
regulars. 

In a musical magazine, printed in Boston some years ago, this was 
the account given of the origin of the famous song: 

“During the attacks on the French outposts in 1755 Governor Shir- 
ley and General Jackson led the force directed against the enemy at the 
posts mentioned. In the early part of June the descendants of the Pil- 
grim fathers flocked in from the East. Never was seen such a motley 
regiment as took up its position on the left wing of the British army. 
Their band played music as antiquated and outre as their uniforms ; 
officers and privates had adopted regimentals, each man after his own 
fashion ; one wore a flowing wig, while his neighbor rejoiced in hair 
cropped closely to his head; this one had a coat with wonderfully long 
skirts, while his fellow marched without his upper garment ; various as 
the colors of the raindbow were the clothes worn by the gallant 
band. It so happened that there was a certain Dr. Shackburg, wit, 
musician and surgeon, and one evening after mess he produced a tune, 
which he earnestly commended as a well known piece of music to the 
officers of the militia. The joke succeeded and ‘Yankee Doodle’ was 
hailed by acclamation as ‘their own march.’ ” 

This account is apocryphal, as there is no song; the tune in the 
United States is a march; there are no words to it of a national char- 
acter. The only words ever affixed to the air in this country are those 
in the following doggerel quatrain : 

Yankee Doodle came to town 
Upon a little pony, 

He stuck a feather in his hat 
And called it macaroni, 


and so on a score or more of similar twaddle. 
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It has been asserted by English writers that the air and words are 
as old as Cromwell’s time. If it be so, the only alteration is in making 
“Yankee Doodle” of what was then called ‘““Nankee Doodle,” the latter 
name having been applied to Cromwell, and the other lines having 
been designed to allude to his going into Oxford with a single plume 
fastened in a knot called a macaroni. 

The tune was known in New England before the Revolution as 
“Kitty Fisher’s Jig,” a name derived from a famous character of the 
days of George II., and which has been perpetuated in the following 
nursery rhyme: 

Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it; 

Not a bit of money in it, 
Only binding round it. 

And the British regulars in Boston in 1775 are said to have sung 
verses to the same air: 

Yankee Doodle came to town 
For to buy a firelock; 


We will tar and feather him, 
And so we will John Hancock. 


The manner in which the tune came to be adopted by the Ameri- 
cans is shown in the following letter of Rev. W. Gordon, who, in de- 
scribing the battles of Lexington and Concord, says: 

“The brigade under Lord Percy marched out of Boston, playing, 
by way of contempt, ‘Yankee Doodle’; after they returned to Boston 
they were told they had been made to dance to it.” 


It is more than likely, say some, that “Yankee Doodle” was orig- 
inally derived from Holland. A song with the following burden has 
long been in use among the laborers, who, in the time of harvest, mi- 
grate from Germany to the low countries, where they receive for 
their work as much buttermilk as they can drink and a tenth of the 
grain.secured by their exertions : 


Yanker didel, doodel down, 
Didel, dudel lauter ; 

Yanke viver,-voover vown, 
Botermilk und Tauther. 


That is, butermilk and a tenth. 
Dr. Brewer, in his “Phrase and Fable,” gives the origin of the song 
to the Cromwellian story heretofore related. Another writer says the 
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song was composed in New England, and gives the origin of the word 
Yankee as a term of reproach, thus: “About the year 1713 one Jona- 
than Hastings, a farmer at Cambridge, used the word ‘Yankee’ as a 
short word to express excellence, as a Yankee horse, Yankee cider and’ 
soon. The Harvard students, having frequent intercourse with Jona- 
than, and hearing him employ the word on all occasions when he de- 
sired to express his approbation, applied it sarcastically and called him 
Yankee Jonathan. It soon became a slang phrase among the collegians 
to designate a simple, awkward fellow ; thence it spread over the coun- 
try, till from its commencement in New England it was at length: 
taken up and applied to the New Englanders indiscriminately, and, 
says the writer, “It was in consequence of this common use that the 
song was composed.” 


Sir George Grove says, in his “Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians”: “The origin of the American national air, so called, is envel- 
oped in almost as great obscurity as that which surrounds the author- 
ship of ‘God Save the King’; and, though the song is but little more 
than a century old, the number of different accounts of its origin 
which are given in American works is extremely bewildering.” Each 
succeeding authority seems to have lighted upon a fresh legend con- 
cerning it. 

The Cromwell story should have been revised before printing, 
because the introduction of the word “macaroni” into English common 
use did not occur until the establishment of the Macaroni Club in- 
London earlier than 1750. Rev. J. Woodfal Ebsworth effectually dis- 
proved of the Cromwellian origin of “Yankee Doodle.” 

There are several nursery rhymes now sung by children to the 
tune of “Yankee Doodle,” such as “Lucy Locket” and “Rosy’s in the 
Garden.” It is very evident that the melody was popular at a date: 
earlier than that on which Lord Percy led his brigade out of Boston 
to Lexington. 

But no matter what may be said for or against the song, there- 
is no doubt of one thing, beyond all question—it belongs to America 
and the Americans by right of long possession. 


Hon. Stephen Salisbury, of Worcester, said in an address deliv- 
ered before the American Antiquarian Society, Oct. 21, 1872: “ “Yankee- 
Doodle’ is national property, but it is not a treasure of the highest 
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value. It has some antiquarian claims for which its friends do not 
care. It cannot be disowned, and it will not be disused. In its own 
words: 


It suits for feasts, it suits for fun, 
And just as well for fighting. 


“It exists now as an instrumental and not as a vocal performance. 
Its words are rarely heard, and would not, I think, be acceptable for 
public or private entertainments, and its music must be silent, where 
serious purposes are entertained and men’s hearts are moved to high 
efforts and great sacrifices.” 

In the “Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians” (Scribner, New 
York), against “Yankee Doodle” may be found: “A national air of 
America, origin unknown.” It is said that the tune of “Yankee 
Doodle” appears in Dr. Samuel Arnold’s opera, of “Two to One,” the 
words written by George Colman, the elder, produced in London in 
1784, and published by Hamilton & Co., Paternoster Row, and the 
tune is called “Yankee Doodle” in the score of the opera, showing 
that it was well known by that name before that time. In the opera 
it was sung by a character, called Dicky Ditto, impersonated by the 
celebrated John Edwin, one of the finest burletta singers and comic 
actors of the day. The words of the song were execrable. There is a 
copy of the original words of “Yankee Doodle” or “The Yankee’s 
Return from Camp,” in the British Museum, on a single sheet quarto, 
sold at an unknown date by L. Deming,. Hanover street, Boston; 
there are fifteen stanzas and a chorus, each succeeding stanza from 
the beginning being more idiotic than its predecessor. The first 
verse is: 

Father and I went down to camp, 
Along with Captain Gooding; 

There we see the men and boys, 
As thick as hasty pudding. 


And here is the eleventh: 


And there was Captain Washington, 
And gentlefolks about him; 

They say he’s grown so ’tarnal proud, 
He will not ride without ’em. 


It is said that Kitty Fisher’s portrait, after whom the jig was 
named, and which was set to “Yankee Doodle,” was painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in the suggestive character of “Cleopatra Dissolving 
the Pearl,” for a nobleman of George the Second’s day. 
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There is no doubt that no American composer has yet succeeded 
in writing any anthem worthy of the eminence and power of the 
nation. The only national productions, if they can be so called, which 
have appeared from the Revolution down to the present time are 
“Yankee Doodle,” “Star Spangled Banner,” “Columbia the Gem of the 
Ocean,” “Hail Columbia,” and “America.” 


The melodies of “Yankee Doodle” and “America” are not Amer- 
ican at all. “The Star Spangled Banner,” according to one writer, 
was written by Francis Scott Key while a prisoner to the British 
during the bombardment of Fort McHenry in 1814. Another writer 
has stated that Key was not a prisoner, but had visited the fleet under 
a flag of truce, to obtain the release of a friend; he was compelled to 
witness the bombardment. On reaching deck next morning, and see- 
ing the flag still floating from the ramparts, the words of “The Star 
Spangled Banner” took form almost involuntarily in his mind. 

An interesting account by Chief Justice Taney, Key’s brother-in- 
law, of the circumstances connected with the composition of this 
stirring song will be found in the preface to Volume I. of Key’s songs. 
Herndon, who was one of the party who heard the first reading of 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” describes the occasion as follows: 
“Key read it aloud once, twice, three times, until the entire division 
seemed electrified by its pathetic eloquence. An idea seized Ferdi- 
nand Durang. Hunting up a volume of the old flute music, which 
was in my tent, he impatiently whistled snatches of tune after tune 
as they caught his eye. One, called ‘Anacreon in Heaven,’ struck his 
fancy and rivetted his attention. Note after note fell from his puck- 
ered lips, until, with a leap and a shout, he exclaimed: “Boys, I’ve 
hit it!’ and, fitting the tune to the words, there rang out for the first 
time the song of ‘The Star Spangled Banner.’ How-the men shouted 
and clapped, for never was there poetry to music made under such 
inspiring influences! It was caught up in the camps, sung around 
our bivouac fires and whistled in the streets; and when peace was 
declared and we scattered to our homes, it was carried to thousands 
of firesides as the most precious relic of the War of 1812.” 

Here are the verses of “The Star Spangled Banner,” as written 
by Francis Scott Key, who was born in 1780 and died in 1843: 


“Oh! say, can you see by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous flight 
Oe’r the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly streaming? 
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And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there! 
Oh! say, does the Star Spangled Banner yet wave, 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


“On the shore, dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 

What is that which the breeze o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 

In full glory reflected—now shines on the stream? 

’Tis the Star Spangled Banner! Oh! long may it wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


“Oh! thus be it ever, when foeman shall stand 
Between their loved home and foul war’s desolation ; 
Blest with vict’ry and peace may the heav’n rescued land 
Praise the power that hath made and preserved as a nation! 
Then conquer we must, when our cause is so just, 
And this be our motto—TIn God is our trust!’ 
And the Star Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave!” 


The tune, “Anacreon in Heaven,” was composed by John Stafford 
Smith between 1770 and 1775 to the words by Ralph Tomlinson, pres- 
ident of the Anacreontic Society, which held its meetings at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand, London. 


“Hail Columbia” possesses no special attribute, although written 
by Judge Joseph Hopkinson, who was the son, of Francis Hopkinson, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. One account 
says that the song was written in 1798 to oblige an actor named Fox, 
who sang it with great success at one of the theatres in Philadelphia. 
The music was taken from a piece called “The President’s March,” 
which was composed by a German ten years or so before, on the 
occasion of a visit by Washington to the John Street Theatre, New 
York. Here follow the first verse and chorus: 


Hail, Columbia, happy land! 

Hail ye heroes! Heaven-born band! 

Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause! 
Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause! 
And when the storm of war had gone, 
Enjoy’d the peace your valor won! 

Let independence be your boast, 
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Ever mindful what it cost— 
Ever grateful for the prize, 
Let its altar reach the skies. 
Firm, united, let us be— 
Rallying round our liberty. 
As a band of brothers joined 
Peace and safety we shall find. 


“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” was written by Timothy 
Dwight, the famous president of Yale College. A dearth of chaplains 
in the Revolutionary army induced him to join a Connecticut brigade, 
and it was during the time he held the office of chaplain that he wrote 
this lyric, the only one of his many poems and songs that is remem- 
bered at this day. 

“America,” by the late Rev. S. F. Smith, has secured a prominent 
place in the hearts of the people, but its music has no claim to origin- 
ality. 

During the great Civil War many stirring lays were produced, the 
majority of which are now forgotten. Dr. George F. Root and Henry 
C. Work, Jr., are left among the number of contributors in this re- 
spect. 

Of Dr. Root’s “Battle Cry of Freedom,” Charles Francis Adams 
has written the following tribute: “From the year 1861 till the very 
close of hostilities it was heard everywhere; and it is a matter of his- 


tory that the Union cause was aided in many a critical juncture by 
its stirring strains.” Dr. Root is doubtless entitled to the position of 
America’s foremost writer of war songs. His compositions in all 
number nearly thirty, among them being “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp! 
the Boys are Marching,” and “Just Before the Battle, Mother.” 


BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 





THE BATILE OF PORT ROYAL. 


(NOVEMBER 7, 1861.) 


WHEN first I saw the sunny land 
And happy homes mid vines and flowers, 
Warm welcomes sprung from heart and hand 
In lofty halls and ladies’ bowers; 
And song and cheer and beaming eyes 
Made the fair land a Paradise. 


And Peace and Plenty, hand in hand, 
Seemed guardian spirits of the land; 
And Grace and Beauty’s witching power 
Filled with delight the passing hour, 
When Life was young and youth ablaze 
With radiance of those golden days. 


Alas the change! Alas for all, 

In lowly hut or lordly hall, 

As Time and Death with silent blow 
Wither our hopes and lay them low! 

And musing thus I saw once more 

This doom’d land through the gloom of war. 


From where our fleet at anchor lay 

To seaward of Port Royal Bay, 

The night-wind bears from far-off shore 
The cries and notes of coming war; 
When thou, old friend, and I shall be 
Like riven rocks by stormy sea. 


I wear the blue and thou the gray; 
Such the colors we don to-day. 

You bear a flag both strange and new; 
Mine the old flag our fathers knew, 
‘And proudly bore in peace and war 
From sea to sea and shore to shore. 
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The night goes by, the morning comes ;— 
We wake from dreams to roll of drums; 
To boatswain’s call and piercing fife; 

To sights and sounds of coming strife. 
The lofty ships are under way 

To storm the forts in yonder bay. 


And few that tread those decks, I ween, 
A more majestic sight have seen, 

As slow the ships their course pursue, 
Straight as an arrow, and as true, 

To the north’ard fort, that sullen lay 
To guard that entrance to the bay. 


The ships sail on ;—a moment more, 
And rushing comes the blast of war! 
With thud of shot and burst of shell, 
And roar of guns,—a fire of hell,— 
Riddled and torn the proud ships lay 
Close to the forts in Port Royal Bay. 


On we sail, till our broadsides bore 
Right abeam of the forts on shore; 
When from the silent guns there came 
A deafening peal,—a burst of flame,— 
And wreck and ruin mark the path 
Where swept the cyclone in its wrath. 


Like eagles swooping to their prey 
The great ships circle round the bay; 
First to starboard and then to port, 
Their broadsides pour to either fort. 
The guns o’erthrown,—the dying tell 
Where the raking fire of gunboats fell. 


In yon fair towns where Astley glides, 
And where Savannah rolls its tides, 
Borne by the sea-breeze from the bay 
They hear the echoes of the fray! 
What anxious visions fill their souls 
As on the tide of battle flows! 
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The hours go by,—through sulph’rous smoke 
Still fierce the storm of battle broke,— 

Till the fitful fire from guns ashore 

Tells that the strife is almost o’er; 

And forts deserted silent lay 

That guard in vain Port Royal Bay. 


My tale is told. *Twere vain to tell 

Who fought the best where all fought well; 
But when the old flag rose on high, 

What loud hosannas rend the sky! 

From twice ten thousand men that lay 

On troop-ships anchored off the bay. 


By THE LATE T. H. STEVENS, 
Rear-Admiral, U. S. N. 
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THE FAR EASTERN PROBLEM. 


DurincG the last few weeks the crisis in the Far East has been— 
intermittently—occupying the attention of the nublic. The action, 
or rather the non-action, of Japan at this critical time has caused 
various criticisms. By those who hold that the present moment is the 
most opportune one which Japan can hope to have for entering into 
a war with Russia for the protection of her most vital national in- 
terests, the opinion is expressed that the failure of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to take advantage of this psychological moment shows a 
lack of confidence in the national strength and finances and a fear of 
incurring the risk of a lengthy war with so powerful an adversary as 
Russia. This pro-Japanese element feels disappointed that Japan has 
not seen the necessity of adopting more active measures in her foreign 
policy, but maintains a lingering belief that her apparent inactivity has 
arisen from the calmness always possessed by the master of the situa- 
tion, and from no lower motive. On the other hand, there are the 
unfriendly critics to Japan, who, taking heart from the inertia of the 
last few weeks, confidently remark that Japan has given up all idea of 
negotiating with Russia over the Manchurian question, and is now 
confining her efforts to endeavoring to safeguard her own interests in 
Korea. This latter view would seem to be the extreme and without 
adequate foundation. In the first place, it must be remembered that 
it would appear almost as sensible to the Japanese to negotiate with 
Russia for a right to the control over Korea as it would seem to the 
British Government to carry on long and serious diplomatic pour- 
parlers with France as to the British right to control Ireland. Perhaps 
even a closer parallel would be drawn by imagining England seeking 
to negotiate officially with Russia as to the latter’s right to control 
Ireland. Excluding any Japanese point of view, however, it is cer- 
tain that it was too much against Russian interests for it to be any- 
thing but extremely unlikely that Russia would have prolonged the 
negotiations with Japan for so many weeks had it been only the 
question of Korea. Admiral Alexieff has expressed himself in the 
most positive language upon this very question, and declared that 
Russia did not feel that Korea was or ever could be a question of 


*Reprinted by permission of the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., the American 
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sufficient gravity to cause any international rupture. Holding Man- 
churia, the Russians would always be in a position to move against 
Korea from the north should the occupation of that country be de- 
manded. The failure of Dalny may of necessity modify this view, 
and whether it coincides now with the views held in St. Petersburg 
cannot be ascertained, but it certainly expresses the views of the offi- 
cial circles in Asiatic Russia. 

By refusing for so long to answer Japan’s minimum demands, 
which I have the highest authority for stating were presented in 
October, the Russian Government gave the clearest proof that it was 
a question of Manchuria as well as of Korea. By the prolongation of 
the tension the advance into Thibet, that territory earmarked for many 
years by the Russians, and the extension of British influence in South- 
ern Persia were made possible. No Russian acquainted with the facts 
would think of endangering the spreading of the shadow of the Tsar 
over Thibet for any partial hold over Korea. A demand by Japan for 
even the fulfillment of Russia’s promises to the world with regard to 
Manchuria would explain the delay, but purely Korean matters, never. 

There has been much speculation as to what constituted these 
minimum demands of Japan. It may, however, be taken that the fol- 
lowing summary adequately and authoritatively covers the main 
points. As to Korea, an absolutely free hand and a rigid observance 
by Russia of her treaty obligations. As to Manchuria, Japan insists 
upon the practical evacuation of the Chinese territory by the Russian 
troops, the limiting to a defined number of the railway guards, and 
of their sphere of action ; the absolute return of full Chineses authority 
over all the towns and districts of Manchuria, especially Newchwang ; 
the opening of Manchuria to the trade of the world on the same terms 
as prevail in China, and the right of Japan or any other country to 
build railways in Manchuria. This last condition relates more espec- 
ially to the linking up of the Japanese lines in Korea with the North 
Chineses system by a line from Wiju to Newchwang. The right of 
Japan and others powers to appoint consuls to. Moukden and other 
Manchurian towns, follows from the resumption by the Chinese of 
full administrative authority over the country. To those who think 
the Japanese have opened their mouths too wide in making these 
demands, a study of recent Russian promises to America and other 
nations may be recommended. 

But why, it may be asked, does Japan hold so tenaciously to the 
fulfilment of Russia’s promises in Manchuria? An equally pertinent 
question would be one as to why England esteems the independence 
of Afghanistan of vital importance to her Indian Empire. The key to 
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this, as well as to many other Far Eastern problems, is to be sought 
in Pekin rather than in Tokyo. What statesman indulging in day 
dreams, which may later change the map of the world, could see a 
greater future in store for his country than the controlling of another 
nation, some four hundred millions strong? The domination of 
China !—that is the stake for which the diplomatists at St. Petersburg 
and at Tokyo are striving, and have been striving ever since their 
countries came into touch with the Celestial Empire. To be the mo- 
tive power of China, to stand behind the inert mass of Chinese, to 
control, through the Manchu or any other Chinese dynasty, the great- 
est national force in the world, here indeed is a unique stake. To 
Japan and Russia alone it is given to play the game; the other nations 
can only stand and watch. It is not a game of to-day, or yet of yes- 
terday’s growth; its beginnings are so far back and so insignificant 
that history bears but little record of them. But the same policy on 
the part of Russia which made her maintain friendly relations with 
Pekin while other European powers were at war with China and there 
was the greatest national feeling against all foreigners, exists to-day, 
and is demonstrated at every step; and that wise sentiment on the part 
of Japanese statesmen which, in order to gain the confidence of the 
rulers at Pekin, prevented Japan from allying herself with France 
when that country was at war with China has not grown any less 
strong with the progress of years. 

Both nations understand China, and both can enter into her point 
of view and her feelings. But while in the case of the Japanese it is 
a natural sentiment of friendliness which animates the national policy 
towards China, with Russia it is only too much to be feared that it is 
merely a question of cupidity and a desire for expansion. What the 
union of the English-speaking races is to many in England and 
America, what Pan-Americanism, Pan-Slavism, or Pan-Germanism 
is to the Americans, the Slavs, or the Germans, the regeneration of 
China is to Japan. It would be indeed strange if the Japanese had not 
this sentiment, since from China so much of their literature and their 
art and science have sprung. Be this as it may, the sentiment exists, 
and it is therein that may be found the reason for Japan’s insistence 
upon the Manchurian question. What better passport to the confi- 
dence and gratitude of the Manchu dynasty could be conceived than 
the restoring into their keeping of their ancestral tombs? Probably 
only an ancestor-worshipper can understand the full significance of 
such action; Europeans can only judge of the importance of the 
ancestral element from such facts as the insistence in all Chinese rail- 
way concessions of the inclusion of a clause protecting graveyards 
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from demolition; and Russia, it is plain, lost the first move in the 
diplomatic game of the last few weeks by her reoccupation of Mukden, 
the City of the Imperial Manchu Tombs. This threw the Pekin 
authorities into a paroxysm of nervous fear, and enabled Japan to 
strengthen her hold upon many Chinese officials. 

By including Manchuria in the scope of the negotiations, Japan 
ceases to be arguing about an almost parochial affair, as would be the 
case were Korea alone involved, and is standing for all the powers 
having treaty rights in China, and also for the integrity of that coun- 
try. Taking this stand, she cannot but receive a greater amount of 
official sympathy and approval than if she were only concerned with 
her own interests in Korea. Pledges have been given and received by 
many nations on the subject of China and the open door, and these 
cannot be absolutely ignored. It must be remembered that Japan, in 
seeking for the settlement of the Manchurian question, stands for a 
principle and not merely sordid considerations. Indeed, had it been 
only a question of securing Manchurian trade for themselves, Japan 
would have been the last of nations to go to war with Russia to secure 
the “open door” in that country. For even should Russia build tariff 
walls around Manchuria, Japan, by mere force of her proximity and 
superior knowledge of Manchurian conditions, could always count on 
securing the greater share of the trade there. 

The fact that China plays so great a part in the question has a 
vital importance in the internal politics of Japan. It is this hope of a 
Japanese ascendency over China which reconciles the elder statesmen 
of Japan to a forward policy against Russia at the present moment. 
The group of elder statesmen of the old school, headed by Marquis 
Ito, has always opposed to the utmost any war with Russia. The 
enemies of Marquis Ito have spoken often far more plainly and bit- 
terly than the facts justify against his partiality for that country. But 
one is sure that, however loath he is to break with Russia, it would 
be inexpressibly more painful to him to have to relinquish any chance 
of realizing that hope which took him to Pekin before the Boxer out- 
break, and which has filled his busy, able brain for years. The knowl- 
edge of the imminence of the possible danger of losing control of 
China might remove what has been well described as the “brake” upon 
Japaneses political exuberance, the opposition of the elder statesmen. 

‘ With this removed or not actively asserted, what would remain 
the sentiment of Japan? First and foremost there is the Cabinet, led 
by Count Katsura, Marquis Yamagata’s friend and follower, who has 
shown remarkable courage and firmness of purpose during his term 
of office. But this is the first Cabinet ever formed by the younger 
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statesmen, and though naturally it holds more liberal views about the 
expansion of Japan, and might be more hot-headed over rushing into 
new fields, it is still largely dominated by the elder statesmen. For it 
must be remembered that Marquis Ito, Marquis Yamagata, and Count 
Matsukata, the three leading elder statesmen, form by direct mandate 
of the Emperor a species of advisory board between the Cabinet and 
the head of state. Also, the Cabinet is responsible only to the Em- 
peror, and remains in full possession of its powers even when the house 
of representatives is dissolved. It would seem, therefore, that the 
Cabinet’s decision would rest upon the decision of the Emperor, al- 
though it might be forced to recognize a consensus of public opinion. 
The Emperor’s is the deciding voice, since in him personally is invested 
the power to declare war, to make peace, and to conclude treaties 
(Article XIII. Constitution), irrespective of whether Parliament is 
sitting or has been dissolved. His brief reference to the situation in 
the speech from the throne was at once dignified and fraught with the 
full sense of the gravity of the position. He said: “The ministers 
have been instructed carefully to conduct important negotiations for 
securing the peace of the East and maintaining the rights of the Em- 
pire.” The very mention of securing peace points to the possibility of 
war, a grave admission for the head of state to make were he not sure 
of his ground. All the ancestry, all the atmosphere of the aristocracy 
of Japan will tend to war; nothing approaching to a lowering of Ja- 
panese national pride could be entertained for a moment, or if enter- 
tained ultimately succeed. As it is with the nobles, so it is with the 
people. On any question of national moment they stand united, ready 
to give up everything, even life itself, for their country. Even those 
sections of the community which have been most active against the 
present clan government, whereby the majority of the public offices 
are secured to two great clans, will be the most trustworthy supporters 
of the government should a serious situation arise in Japanese foreign 
relations. 

The business men of Japan, who, after all, are the most likely to 
lose by a war, are wonderfully unanimous in favor of strong measures. 
Baron Shibusawa, who is no hot-headed youth, but a peace-loving 
business man of over sixty years, at a recent meeting of the Bankers’ 
Club in Tokyo gave utterance to the following statement which gives 
the sentiment of financial Japan better than anything else could do: 
“If Russia persists in showing no disposition to make concessions; if, 
pursuing her own selfish ambition to the end, she brings dishonor on 
our country, then we, peace-loving bankers though we be, can no 
longer keep patience, but will obey the true spirit of the Yamato people 
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and stand forth sword in hand. I am an old man, but I have some 
courage left, and I know how it must be with you, my hearers, who 
are in the prime of life.” 

The Japanese press during a crisis is muzzled with regard to the 
divulging of state and military secrets ; therefore, the papers, especially 
the sensational ones, have to fall back upon rumors and surmises. 
Many of the foreign correspondents in Japan are quite out of touch 
with the Japanese, and have no chance of viewing events from the 
Japanese point of view. Thus, save from the telegrams of a few 
well-informed men, little can be learned from the daily newspapers. 

However, it is clearly distinguishable that Japanese opinion is 
solid enough to ensure a very disagreeable time for any Cabinet against 
which might be brought the accusation of a betrayal of the country’s 
interests. Japan cannot be accused of being in the position of “spoil- 
ing” for a fight—her last war showed her clearly enough the serious 
consequences even of a victorious one. Her statesmen cherish no 
illusions upon this point. Neither do they expect any active assistance 
upon the part of any other nation. All the Japanese plans have been 
laid upon the assumption that the contest when it comes will be a con- 
test between herself and Russia alone. There has never been any 
question of dragging Great Britain into the arena. This, it must be 
admitted, is self-sacrifice on Japan’s part, since she would have much 
to gain from British assistance, and little to fear from the resulting 
French aggression in the Far East. The alliance of China against 
Russia has been declined, but there is a very clear understanding be- 
tween Tokyo and Pekin. It would be interesting to learn how far the 
British government is involved at Pekin with reference to Chinese 
acquiescence in the Thibetan expedition. Japan will look to England 
for assistance in raising loans during a war, but there need be no fear 
that her needs will ever even approach in magnitude the sums neces- 
sary for the South African war. 

Standing for a principle to which both America and England have 
pledged themselves, Japan counts upon the moral support of those two 
countries, and their influence to prevent any such a termination to a 
war as was the forced retrocession of the Liatong peninsula after the 


war with China. 
ALFRED STEAD. 
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GENERAL GARFIELD, THE SOLDIER. 


No purer patriot, truer soldier, or better man drew sword or shoul- 
dered musket for the preservation of his country and the restoration 
of the human race to the right of liberty during the late war in behalf 
of the integrity of the Union than General Garfield. He seemed the 
embodiment of the spirit of freedom, justice, and nationality. His 
military career, though brief and not brilliant with opportunity, was 
remarkably sturdy, steadfast, enthusiastic, and memorable. Springing 
at a single step from the presidency of a civil college to the colonelcy 
of a regiment in the field of battle, his native talent enabled him to 
master almost by intuition the rudiments of theoretical warfare, to 
honorably compete with graduated and experienced officers in action, 
and to boldly meet and rout the enemy on his own ground, com- 
manded by far more practically and professionally trained leaders than 
he himself ever pretended to be. By a successful hand-to-hand strug- 
gle with an old Mexican captain he earned his brigadier’s stars, and 
on the fearful, yet glorious, field of Chickamauga, under the eagle 
eye of Thomas, he won, by heroic bravery and devotion, the distin- 
guished rank of major-general of volunteers. The pages of Garfield’s 
war record are rich and replete with lessons of ability, love of country, 
and deathless devotion to the cause of humanity. His patriotism had 
no blemish. What manner of man was he who passed at once from 
self-wrought supremacy in walks of learning and civil life to a posi- 
tion of highly honorable, if not illustrious, eminence among the prom- 
inent and deserving military heroes of his native land? The glowing 
annals of our country tell us, whose recent history and his are woven 
tenderly together. 

Born of simple farmer stock, bred among rude Western scenes, 
treading the tow-path of a canal or felling forest-trees for a scant 
living, toiling for elemental knowledge out of few books, qualifying 
cursorily for a college course in intervals of hard manual labor, grad- 
uating respectably with high reputation as a metaphysician, stepping 
to a professorship, and, presently, the presidency of an institution of 
science and classical culture——James Abram Garfield, at the moment 
of his yielding up the pen for the unsheathed sword, had well drilled 
himself in the sterling acquirements of a lofty and ambitious man- 
hood. Mentally, he possessed breadth and depth, thoroughly trained 
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habits of thought, wide information in letters, arts, and science, an- 
cient erudition, and, above all, systematic and philosophical arrange- 
ment of profound attainments. Physically, he enjoyed the advantages 
of a fine person, commanding stature, robust health, a spacious, in- 
tellectual brow, handsome features, and a modest, manly bearing 
striking in the extreme. He was a signal illustration of the Roman 
requirements of wholesome manliness,—sana mens in sano corpore. 
This was the character of the citizen who fervently tendered his ser- 
vices to the republic in her gravest hour of trial. And what sort of a 
‘soldier did such good material make in. the emergency? Very soon 
the sequel showed. 

By December, 1861, civil war had become a fixed, appalling fact. 
‘The nation was rent to the core, and warring ranks stood front to 
front in deadly hate, the strangely fierce ferocity of hostile brothers. 
The country was still under the shock of the firing on the flag of Sum- 
ter, and spell-bound by the subsequent disastrous defeat at Bull Run. 
The rival Federals and Confederates were frowningly confronted, 
each waiting in impatience for the onset of the other. Between the 
Alleghanies and the Mississippi nothing of moment had occurred save 
the short campaign in Western Virginia, and the quick advance and 
attack of Grant at Belmont. Buell was making ready to march on 
Bowling Green, when suddenly he found himself hemmed in and ham- 
pered by two co-operating armies which were stealthily and skill- 
fully creeping up and closing in upon his flanks. Zollicoffer was on the 
way from Cumberland Gap in the direction of Mill Spring, and Mar- 
shall was moving down Sandy Valley from Virginia with the purpose 
of overrunning and securing Eastern Kentucky. Buell’s position was 
‘becoming jeopardized, and no attention could be given. to the projected 
advance on Bowling Green until those threatening forces could be 
met and driven off. This was partly the attitude of affairs in the 
West when Garfield came into the arena of action at the head of the 
‘gallant Ohio Forty-second. He it was who helped, in conjunction 
with the immortal Thomas, to finally turn the tide in favor of the 
endangered Union forces and redeem Kentucky, then trembling in 
the balance, from the ruinous influences of secession and rebellion. 
Kentucky owes a debt of gratitude to General Garfield for saving her 
from the wasting and protracted ravages of fratricidal war, an obli- 
gation which the State of the loyal Clay will not forget. 

When the war broke out Garfield was State Senator at Columbus. 
He hesitated not an instant to volunteer. The three months’ regiments 
were allowed to elect their own officers, and upon the organization of 
‘the Ohio Seventh, Tyler was chosen colonel, and Garfield its lieuten- 
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ant-colonel ; but the latter’s services here were brief, for, during the 
first battle-summer, Governor Dennison commissioned him colonel of 
the Forty-second Ohio, a regiment not then fully formed. and with 
which his name is inseparably associated. This excellent body of 
troops was enlisted chiefly in Portage and Summit Counties, and 
some of the officers and many of the men had been students at Hiram 
under the martial president of the Campbellite Christian College. 
Five weeks were spent in the drilling of the Forty-second in the evolu- 
tions of Casey’s Tactics in Camp Chase, at the State capital, the 
colonel himself learning as he taught the art of war. On December 
15, in obedience to an order of General Buell, commanding the De- 
partment of the Ohio, the Forty-second proceeded to Catlettsvilie, 
Kentucky, and its young colonel reported at headquarters in Louis- 
ville. 

Buell was perhaps the most cultured military scholar in the army 
of the United States. Silent, stern, astute, a regular through and 
through, he naturally regarded a volunteer with suspicion, if not 
aversion, until the volunteer proved himself a soldier, when dislike 
and distrust were changed to confidence and esteem. When Colonel 
Garfield reported for duty, then, his general looked at him with 
considerable curiosity. Here was a president of a college, and some- 
times a preacher of piety, in a United States uniform at the head of 
a regiment and ready for a fight. Buell’s great anxiety at the time 
was Humphrey Marshall and his command stealing along the Big 
Sandy Valley to seize upon Kentucky. Pointing out the position of 
this vigorous enemy to his new colonel upon a map which he had be- 
fore him, General Buell in few but forcible words stated the route 
and numbers of the foe, and, fixing his steel eye upon the face of his 
silent subordinate, said, “If you were in charge of this sub-district, 
colonel, what would you do? Report your answer to me at nine: 
o’clock to-morrow morning.” The citizen-soldier, with a bow of re- 
spect, withdrew. He was not unprepared for such an exigency, how- 
ever. During his two or three months of service he had been hard at 
work upon the study of the theory of military movements, books on 
strategy as well as tactics having been his daily and nightly compan- 
ions. Sitting up engrossed in thought and study of the map until day- 
light, at nine o’clock sharp he laid his plan of action before his su- 
perior in command. The expert eye of the soldier saw its merit at a 
‘glance. That same morning General Buell issued an order, to the 
surprise of his officers, creating the Eighteenth Brigade of the Army 
of the Cumberland, and assigning the author of the midnight plan of 
operations to its command, with the terse direction, “Proceed with: 
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the least possible delay to the mouth of the Sandy; move with the 
force in that vicinity up that river, and drive the enemy back or cut 
him off.” Distrust had given place to confidence. Kentucky was the 
purse at stake, but the young theorist was equal to the race, for the 
disciplined mind can turn with equal facility, and grasp and scope, to 
almost any toil of brain demanded, and the simple problem was to 
save Kentucky to the Union. 

Marshall was believed to be advancing upon Lexington in order 
to unite with Zollicoffer in an attempt to capture the capital of the 
State, and Marshall was the man who had led the plucky charge of 
the Kentucky Volunteers at the battle of Buena Vista. Garfield had 
in his brigade about two thousand four hundred men all told, eleven 
hundred of whom were at Paris, Kentucky, and the remainder, con- 
sisting of his own Ohio regiment and the half-formed Kentucky 
Fourteenth, in camp at Catlettsburg ; nearly a hundred miles of moun- 
tain thronged with armed rebels lying between these points. On the 
22d of December the citizen-colonel was at the latter place, his little 
force there having been just thrown forward, by his order, some 
thirty miles up the Big Sandy to Louisa, where he immediately joined 
it upon arranging for the forwarding of sufficient supplies of food. 
On the 24th he was in the field. The story of the Big Sandy cam- 
paign will be read hereafter with interest, for upon it mainly depends 
General Garfield’s fame as a commander. Chickamauga displayed 
the soldier and patriot in the glowing light of a fearless and spirited 
hero, but with less pretension or opportunity as a general, although 
for daring, discretion, and devotion to duty on that desperate day, 
President Lincoln bestowed upon him his triple stars. Garfield won 
his laurels promptly ; his spurs at the Big Sandy; his stars at Chicka- 
mauga, besides evincing his zeal and ability in the presence of the 
general of his special love and honor always, who sensibly felt the 
value of the younger officer’s services to his country, respected him 
accordingly, and esteemed him ever as his son. Whoever has heard 
Garfield allude in private or public to the “Rock of Chickamauga,” 
well knows the admiration and enthusiasm of his great regard for 
General George H. Thomas. 

General Garfield was at this time a man of thirty years and a 
soldier of six months. He had never seen an armed enemy or a 
bayonet charge, or heard a cannon fired in the field, or known the 
deadly danger of a line of battle. Yet he found himself at the head of 
four regiments of infantry and eight companies of cavalry, and not 
only responsible for their lives and conduct, but also for the salvation 
of a State. Marshall, a competent commander, had with him some 
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five thousand men, well drilled, supplied, and equipped, and eager 
for a brush with the Yankees. The Union general had two things 
to do without delay,—namely, open communication with his eleven 
hundred men under Colonel Cranor, and form an immediate junction 
with that body in the presence of a strong and superior army, perfectly 
cognizant of his object and its vital desirability, and possessing every 
facility of preventing its attainment. 

A trustworthy scout must first be procured. Consultation with 
Colonel Moore, of the Fourteenth Kentucky, resulted in the selection 
of a faithful Scotchman named Jordan. The colonel commanding 
read him over carefully. “Will you die rather than let this dispatch 
be taken?” he asked. “I will,” answered the man. “Very well,” 
said the student of men as well as books, “I will trust you.” At mid- 
night of the second day thereafter the message was handed safely to 
Colonel Cranor, who had gone forward as far as McCormick’s Gap. 
It was dated “Midnight, December 24,” and ordered him to march his 
column at once to Prestonburg. At dawn next day Cranor’s force 
was in motion for the front, with every nerve strained. On the way 
it was to pick up about three hundred cavalry under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Woolford, stationed at Stamford, the whole number of the 
little army then amounting to only fourteen hundred men, but all 
fighters. 

The Big Sandy, a muddy, shoal river running into the Ohio 
through the Cumberland spurs, is only navigable to Louisa, except 
for small, shallow scows, which may be pushed or pulled along as 
far as Piketon. In midwinter this stream is low and narrow, and the 
poor roads of that country are next to impassable from mire. Gar- 
field decided to rely mainly on mud-scows or flat-boats for transpor- 
tation of camp supplies, and his scant army-train of mules, horses 
and wagons, for cannon he had none. Preparing ten days’ rations 
and filling his cartridge boxes, Colonel Garfield placed part of his little 
force on board of all the scows and flat-boats he could muster and 
impress, and set off in search of Humphrey Marshall. It was New 
Year’s Day, 1862. What a contrast the scene there to that of the civil 
social life in cities at the same hour, where safe and happy callers were 
exchanging visits and compliments of the season in cozy, fire-lit par- 
lors! 

The march through the mud of the rough roads alongside the ice- 
lined stream was slow and painful, an average day’s rate of travel be- 
ing but five or six miles, so that it was the 6th of January when the 
Union army reached a point seven miles distant from Paintville, near 
where, it was reported, Marshall had made a stand. At midnight of 
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that day Colonel Garfield was aroused from heavy sleep, after the 
fatigues and exhaustion of the journey, in a wretched log hut where 
he lay, by a sentry, who stated that a man wanted to see him upon 
urgent business. He bade him to be admitted. It was Jordan. “Back 
safe?” asked the colonel, at once awake and alert. “I am.” “Have 
you seen Cranor?” “Yes, colonel.” “Well?” “He can’t be more 
than two days’ march behind me.” “You have done us a great ser- 
vice, Jordan,” said Garfield, warmly grasping his hand. “That is 
more pay that I expected!” exclaimed the mud-stained and weary 
but delighted scout. 

Presently a picket came in with news that the enemy, several 
thousand strong, was certainly encamped at Paintville, and impatient- 
ly expecting an attack on the following morning, sure of a speedy 
victory. At daybreak all was bustle and preparation in the Union 
camp. Then arose the anxious question among the officers, “Will we 
move at once, or must we wait for Cranor?”’ The matter was settled 
at sunrise. “Forward, march!” was the explicit order which came 
from the log shanty, to the relief of the brave fellows. There were 
three approaches to Paintville. One was easterly, by the bank of the 
Sandy; another westerly, to the right of the village; and the other, 
the straight way, running between the right and left roads over jagged, 
perpendicular ridges; by broken paths, steep and stumpy and stony. 
These were all held by rebel pickets, while a regiment was outlying 
in the van of the town, commanding the direct defile over the moun- 
tain. 

Garfield decided to try stratagem, knowing that Marshall was an 
old campaigner and too wily and wary to suspect a mere beginner of 
shrewdness. Throwing out a small force of infantty and cavalry 
along the east or river road, with directions to drive in the pickets 
there, a couple of hours after he sent off a similar detachment of skir- 
mishers by the west or right road, and at about the same interval of 
time still another party of attack by way of the middle or mountain 
road. The first body duly drove in the pickets on the river-bank, 
who, flying homeward to headquarters, reported to Marshall that the 
enemy were advancing by that route in force, and he excitedly hur- 
ried off a thousand infantry, with a battery of six-pounders, to protect 
that approach. The same result took place with the western pickets, 
who likewise fled, and in accordance with their report, the rebel in- 
fantry and battery were hastily recalled and urged to the defense of 
the right road. A couple of hours later the encouraged Union troops, 
impetuously scaling the rocks, drove in the pickets of this last or cen- 
tral pass, and these, finding the town deserted by its vigilant guard, 
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which had been withdrawn to the support of either wing in turn, 
carried in the story to the rebel camp that the enemy were at the 
threshold of Paintville. In alarm Marshall accordingly called in his 
roving and rambling regiment and battery, and took up a fortified 
position in the rear of the- village, well protected by his guns. . As 
the pickets fled, Garfield, rapidly advancing by the middle road across 
the ridges, took possession of the abandoned settlement and hoisted 
the Stars and Stripes over the wavering population of Paintville. 
Then, Federal and Confederate lay face to face for the moment, each 
anxious and impatient for the pending struggle of the morrow. 

Late in the evening of the 8th of January a spy came into the rebel 
camp with news that Cranor and his regiment were close at hand to 
join the little force of Garfield. Marshall straightway determined to 
stampede in the darkness. Colonel Garfield was surprised at midnight 
fo see a great fire ablaze in the Confederate camp, and, mounting 
his horse and placing himself at the head of his regiment, rode for- 
ward only to find a deserted position and the retreating enemy out 
of sight, while his munitions and stores flamed and smoked upon the 
clouds of the night. He at once surmised that Cranor must be near, 
and joyfully awaited the arrival of his reinforcement. In the morn- 
ing the trusty regiment marched gayly into camp, cheering and 
cheered, and with their battle-flags flying in the winter wind. It was 
the oth of January and the day before the first glorious defeat of re- 
bellion and the redemption of Kentucky from the treacherous toils of 
secession. The signal and decisive battle of Middle Creek was at 
hand. After breakfast and many glad hand-shakings, Garfield or- 
dered his impatient forces to march toward the foe. They advanced 
slowly and surely until dusk, when they went into bivouac on the top 
of Abbott’s Hill. It was a raw night, with a bleak north blast and 
falling rain, and camp-fires before drenched tents were rudely blown 
out by the fitful, chilly gusts. Yet men slept soundly before the action 
on the very brink of death and wounds far worse than death. 

The morning’s engagement began with ‘the Union skirmishers 
sweeping the Confederate cavalry in repulse from the heights in front 
of Garfield’s position, beyond which protecting ridges the enemy was 
massed. At noon the Federals occupied this crest, and could look 
down upon the ranks of the hostile host below. The ground was 
fully exposed to view, the battle-field of Middle Creek, with its 
meadow, marshes, and marching men. It was watered by an inland 
rivulet and traversed by a rough road about ten feet broad; on either 
side of the stream and highway steep pointed rocks, rising a few 
hundred feet, overhung the bush-grown, swampy banks. The enemy 
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were seen to hold the two ridges on the left of the creek, while a bat- 
tery of twelve pieces at the forks of the little river was ready to rake 
that approach. To the right a heavy detachment was massed. Mar- 
shall’s plan was evidently to enfilade the advancing column of attack 
by an artillery fire. Colonel Garfield’s quick eye, however, in an in- 
stant saw through the purposes of his adversary’s able disposition of 
his resources, and enabled him to skillfully avoid the dangerous trap. 
He decided to storm the overhanging heights, an operation of great 
difficulty. A band of his own college boys was ordered to swim the 
creek and scale the abrupt ascent. With a shout they plunged into 
the icy water, holding their muskets and cartridge boxes above their 
heads, soon gained the opposite bank, and commenced the sharp climb, 
under the stinging fire of a thousand small-arms from the swarm of 
gray-backs on the sides and summit of the cliff. ‘To the trees!” was 
the order of the Union officers. Under cover of the trunks and 
stumps they sought refuge; but Garfield saw that they were helpless 
to seize the hill and ordered on the support. Five hundred men of 
the Fortieth and Forty-second Ohio, commanded by Colonel Cranor 
and Major Pardee, rushed to the rescue but to be driven down the 
plane after a desperate hand-to-hand fight with the death-dealing foe, 
while the rebel cannon were brought to bear with fury on the main 
body of the boys in blue. Then Garfield called up his rifles, having 
no artillery, and the enemy’s battery was forced to fly, as the battle 
raged along the ragged ridge. The crest was a crown of fire. 
Sharper and sharper rattled the musketry. Thicker and thicker fell 
the ranks of dead and dying. All day long, until the sun set in 
clouds, the struggle ebbed and flowed. As the sun sank out of sight 
and the twilight descended, as if to throw a mantle of concealment 
over the dreadful scene, Garfield with spirit threw forward his re- 
serve. All or nothing! On ran the valiant line of Federals, firing vol- 
ley after volley, and charging with the bayonet any rallying group of 
Confederates, until by sheer force of metal they hurled the rebels from 
the peaks of the rocky and rugged mount, and planted on its top 
their bullet-riddled colors. It was a glorious ending of an anxious 
day, indeed. Writes Captain Mason, in his graphic history of the 
Ohio Forty-second : 

“The battle of Middle Creek, trifling though it may be considered 
in comparison with later contests, was the first substantial victory won 
for the Union cause. At Big Bethel, Bull Run, in Missouri, and at 
various points at which the Union and Confederate forces had come 
in contact, the latter had been uniformly victorious. The people of 
the North, giving feely of their men and substance in response to each 
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successive call of the government, had long anxiously watched and 
waited for a gleam of victory to show that Northern valor was a 
match for Southern impetuosity in the field. They had waited in vain 
since the disaster at Bull Run during the previous summer, and hope 
had almost yielded to despair. This story of Garfield’s success: at 
Middle Creek came, therefore, like a benediction to the Union cause. 
Though won at a comparatively small cost, it was decisive so far as 
concerned the purposes of that immediate campaign. Marshall’s 
force was driven from Kentucky and made no further attempt to oc- 
cupy the Sandy Valley. The important victories at Mill Spring, Forts 
Donelson and Henry, and the repulse at Shiloh followed. The tri- 
umph at Middle Creek proved the first wave of a returning tide.” 

The morning after tlie battle, Colonel Garfield issued this stirring 
and spirited congratulatory address to his gallant little army of vic- 
tors: 


“SOLDIERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH BRIGADE: I am proud of you 
all! In four weeks you have marched, some eighty, and some a hun- 
dred miles, over almost impassable roads. One night in four you have 
slept, often in the storm, with only a wintry sky above your heads. 
You have marched in the face of a foe of more than double your num- 
bers, led on by chiefs who have won a national renown under the old 
flag, intrenched in hills of his own choosing, and strengthened by all 


the appliances of military art. With no experience but the conscious- 
ness of your own manhood, you have driven him from his strongholds, 
pursued his inglorious flight, and compelled him to meet you in battle. 
When forced to fight, he sought the shelter of rocks and hills. You 
drove him from his position, leaving scoresof his bloody dead unburied. 
His artillery thundered against you, but you compelled him to flee by 
the light of his burning stores, and to leave even the banner of his re- 
bellion behind him. I greet you as brave men! Our common country 
will not forget you. She will not forget the sacred dead who fell be- 
side you, nor those of your comrades who won scars of honor on the 
field. I have recalled you from the pursuit that you may regain vigor 
for still greater exertions. Let no one tarnish his well-earned honors 
by any act unworthy an American soldier. Remember your duties as 
American citizens,and sacredly respect the rights and property of those 
with whom you may come in contact. Let it not be said that good 
men dread the approach of an American army. Officers and soldiers, 
your duty has been nobly done. For this I thank you! 
“J. A. GARFIELD, 


“Colonel Commanding Brigade.” 
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At the receipt of the news of Garfield’s triumph over Marshall, 
and the repulse and rout of the rebel army of invasion, General Buell 
issued the following order: 

“HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF OHIO, 
“Loulsvit_e, Ky., January 20, 1862. 
“General Order, No. 40. 

“The general commanding takes occasion to thank General Gar- 
field and his troops for their successful campaign against the rebel 
force under General Marshall on the Big Sandy, and their gallant 
conduct in battle. They have overcome formidable difficulties in the 
character of the country, condition of the roads, and the inclemency of 
the season; and, without artillery, have in several engagements, ter- 
minating in the battle of Middle Creek, on the 1oth instant, driven 
the enemy from his intrenched position and forced him back into the 
mountains, with a loss of a large amount of baggage and stores, and 
many of his men killed or captured. These services have called into 
action the highest qualities of a soldier,—fortitude, perseverance, and 


’ courage. 


“By order, 
“Don Cartos BUELL, 
“Major-General Commanding.” 


The War Department, also, in acknowledgment and appreciation 
of Garfield’s soldierly services in the action of Middle Creek, his sub- 
sequent breaking up of Marshall’s last stand at Pound Gap, and the 
ultimate saving of Kentucky to the Union, made him a brigadier- 
general, his commission complimentarily bearing date the day of the 
victory, January 10, 1862. From that hour the country learned to 
know his name as that of an earnest, energetic, and efficient officer 
of the United States. The literary and studious chief of a: college 
had become at a bound the distinguished general of volunteers. Is 
not a trained mind a mine of wealth to the community as well as the 
possessor ? 

It may be of interest to give the views of one or two eminent civil- 
ians as to the military merits of General Garfield in his memorable 
campaign of the big Sandy. Writes Whitelaw Reid, in his “Ohio in 
the War” : “Later criticism will confirm the general verdict then passed 
upon the Sandy Valley campaign. It was the first of the brilliant 
series of successes which made the spring of 1862 so memorable. 
Mill Spring, Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, Nashville, Island No. ro, 
and Memphis followed in quick succession, but it was to Garfield’s 
honor that he opened this season of victories. His plans, as we have 
seen, were based on sound military principles; the energy which he 
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threw into their execution was thoroughly admirable, and his manage- 
ment of the raw volunteers was such that they acquired the fullest 
confidence in their commander, and endured the hardships of the cam- 
paign with fortitude not often shown in the first field-service of new 
troops. But the operations were on a small scale, and their chief sig- 
nificance lay in the capacity they developed, rather than in their intrin- 
sic importance.” 

Writes Edmund Kirke, enthusiastically, of the battle of Middle 
Creek, “In the history of the late war there is not another like it. 
Measured by the forces engaged, the valor displayed, and the results 
that followed, it throws into the shade the achievements of even that 
mighty host that saved the nation. Eleven hundred foot-sore and 
weary men, without cannon, charged up a rocky hill, over stumps, 
over stones, over fallen trees, over high intrenchments, right into the 
face of over five thousand fresh troops with twelve pieces of artillery.” 

Says Judge Clarke, himself one of the old Forty-second, “And 
during it all, Garfield was the soldier’s friend. Such was his affection 
for the men that he would divide his last ration with them, and no- 
body ever found anything better at headquarters than the rest got.” 

“He was formed,” says Riddle, “for a soldier’s idol.” 

At the close of his famous campaign against Marshall, Garfield’s 
prompt promotion for military prowess resulted in a personal misfor- 
tune. He was compelled to separate from his beloved regiment in 
assuming a general’s command, nor ever again did the Forty-second 
serve with its old colonel, under whom it had won such abiding hon- 
ors in the vicissitudes of the war, although his affections always fond- 
ly clung around its early memories. 

General Garfield, in his manly modesty, far underrated his signal 
achievements at Middle Creek. He was wont to say when the vic- 
tory was alluded to by others, and pressed to a remark, “It was a very 
rash and imprudent affair on my part. If I had been an officer of 
more experience I probably should not have made the attack. Prac- - 
tical war produces prudence. As it was, having gone into the army 
with the notion that fighting was our business, I didn’t know any bet- 
ter.” If others of our officers had made the same mistake as Grant 
and Garfield in this respect, with a similar result, doubtless they would 
have been only too willingly forgiven by a grateful country. Many 
more tributes and testimonials on the part of understanding critics to 
the satisfactory nature of the action at Middle Creek might be given, 
but we must hasten on to the glories of Pittsburg Landing and Chick- 
amauga, in which Garfield bore an associate share with a host of 
glowing heroes and patriots of the Union ; but, as here he did not hold 
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an independent command, the recital of his career will be less ample 
than in the preceding pages. 

When Garfield reached Louisville the Army of the Ohio was 
already beyond Nashville on its way to join Grant at Pittsburg 
Landing. He accordingly reported to General Buell near Columbia, 
and was assigned to the command of the Twentieth Brigade, in the 
division of General Thomas J. Wood. On the morning of April 6, 
1862, Wood was at Savannah, when he received this order from Gen- 
eral Grant: “You will move your command, with the utmost dispatch, 
to the river at this point, where steamers will be in readiness to con- 
vey you to Pittsburg.” After the check of the Federals on the morn- 
ing of the 6th, it was decided on the same evening that the fresh Ohio 
troops were to form upon the left of the line when the battle should be 
renewed next day. The ferries were active all night conveying our 
forces across the river to be placed in position on the field. Grant’s 
firm orders were, “As soon as it is light enough to see, attack with a 
heavy skirmish line, and when you have found the enemy, throw upon 
him your whole force, leaving no reserve.” When the morning broke, 
as quickly as the Ohio boys came up they were put into action. About 
1 Pp. M., Garfield, with his gallant brigade, reached the front, and with 
a wild Western cheer dashed full at the rebel line, breaking it at that 
point, and aiding and sharing in the glorious fortunes of the day. 
On the oth the War Department issued the following order: “The 
thanks of the Department are hereby given to Generals Grant and 
Buell, and their forces, for the glorious repulse of Beauregard, at 
Pittsburg, in Tennessee.” 

After Shiloh, General Garfield was for a while employed in bridge- 
building, reopening railroads, and constructing military ‘ways. Then 
he was detailed upon court-martial duty in the respective cases of 
Colonel Turchin and Fitz-John Porter. When at Washington he 
favorably impressed General Hunter, who applied to have him in his 
own command in South Carolina, but the battle of Stone River again 
changed his fate. Colonel Garesche, General Rosecrans’s chief of 
staff, was killed in the field, and the Secretary of War appointed 
General Garfield to that responsible position in January, 1863. At 
that memorable time General Rosecrans commanded the Army of 
the Cumberland, and General Grant the Army of the Tennessee. The 
Army of the Potomac was operating against Richmond; the Army 
of the Tennessee was preparing to invest Vicksburg; the Army 
of the Cumberland, which had been united with the Army of the 
Ohio, was in camp at Murfreesborough. When Garfield reported to 
General Rosecrans, the latter was in some doubt as to the value of his 
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new chief of staff. Said he, “When Garfield arrived, I must confess 
I had a prejudice against him, as I understood he was a preacher 
who had gone into politics, and a man of that cast I was naturally 
opposed to. I found him to be a competent and efficient officer, an 
earnest and devoted patriot, and a man of the highest honor.” An 
instant and lasting friendship was formed between the old regular and 
the young volunteer. Garfield’s assignment gave general satisfaction. 
He became a general favorite with the soldiery. A personal descrip- 
tion is thus given of him by Edmund Kirke: “In a corner by the 
window, seated at a small pine desk, a sort of packing-box perched 
on a long-legged stool and divided into pigeon-holes, was a tall, 
deep-chested, sinewy-built man, with regular massive features, a full, 
clear blue eye, slightly tinted with gray, and a high, broad forehead, 
rising into a ridge over the eyes, as if it had been thrown up by a 
plow. There was something singularly engaging in his open, express- 
ive face, and his whole appearance indicated great reserve power. 
His uniform, though cleanly brushed, and fitting easily upon him, 
had a sort of democratic air, and everything about him seemed to 
denote that he was a ‘man of the people.’ A rusty slouched hat, large 
enough to have fitted Daniel Webster” (the size eight and one- 
seventh), “lay on the desk before him, but a glance at that was not 
needed to convince me that his head held more than the common share 
of brains. Though he is yet young,—not thirty-three—the reader 
has heard of him, and if he lives he will make his name long remem- 
bered in our history.” Garfield’s associates upon the staff were Cap- 
tain Thompson, Major Bond, Colonel Michler, Captain Brooke, Major 
Porter, and Major McMichael. 

General Rosecrans’s justifiable quarrels with the War Department 
are too well remembered to need retelling here; suffice it to say, in 
this connection, that his chief of staff did his best to calm the fiery - 
spirit of his respected superior and keep the government at Wash- 
ington as amiable as possible-—no easy task. From the 4th of Janu- 
ary until the 24th of June poor Rosecrans lay at Murfreesborough 
expecting necessary reinforcements, which never came. At length, 
weary of waiting, and heartsore with disappointment, he called his 
corps commanders to him in his tent, and formally consulted them 
as to the propriety of an onward movement. The same evening the 
advice of his division, brigade, and cavalry generals was also asked. 
Out of seventeen written opinions not one was in favor of an advance. 
Garfield sadly read the seventeen letters, and, with the consent of his 
chief, proceeded to answer them seriatim. His reply carried convic- 
tion to the mind of his commanding officer at least, and a forward 
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march was promptly ordered. The result of Garfield’s judgment 
was the signally successful campaign of Tullahoma. Bragg received 
a severe check, and would have been entirely destroyed but for the 
extraordinary violence of the storms of that most inclement season. 
As it was, he was forced out of Shelbyville, Wartrace, and Tullahoma, 
and finally, in hot haste, of Chattanooga. Longstreet’s veteran army, 
however, was now on its way from Northern Virginia to reinforce 
Bragg, when Chattanooga would be threatened, if not endangered, 
with its small force of occupation, which so gallantly but inadequately 
held it against all odds. Up to this moment every item of General 
Garfield’s anticipations had come to pass. He had said, in his reply 
to the seventeen generals, “You have, in my judgment, wisely delayed 
a general movement hitherto, till your army could be massed and 
your cavalry could be mounted. Your mobile force can now be con- 
centrated in twenty-four hours, and your cavalry, if not equal in 
numerical strength to that of the enemy, is greatly superior in effi- 
ciency. For these reasons I believe an immediate advance of all our 
available forces is advisable, and, under the providence of God, will 
be successful.” Whitelaw Reid pronounces this paper “the ablest 
military document submitted by a chief of staff to his superior during 
the war.” é 

Bragg in alarm gathered in every possible reinforcement, Long- 
street from Virginia, Buckner from Tennessee, Walker from Joseph 
Johnson’s army, a detachment of Georgia militia, and whatever else 
offered. He had had some forty-two thousand muskets and sabres be- 
fore Tullahoma, now he had got together certainly not less than sev- 
enty-five thousand fighting men, with the purpose of hurling himself 
upon Chattanooga and annihilating Rosecrans and his little army at a 
single blow. Rosecrans wisely anticipated his action, and, marching 
boldly and rapidly upon him, precipitated the brilliant battle of Chick- 
amauga. Rosecrans claimed that Bragg’s army numbered ninety-two 
thousand. The Union troops amounted to fifty-five thousand, all 
told. Bragg’s design, when he found himself grappled, seems to 
have been to turn the Federal left flank and thus open the way to 
Chattanooga. Rosecrans, divining this danger with soldierly instinct 
and intuition, sent reinforcements to Thomas, who held this point, 
at once, but none too soon, for the first shock of the impetuous rebel 
charge had shaken the left a little. However, Thomas instantly re- 
covered and drove back the enemy with great gallantry, regaining 
all that had been lost, and firmly holding his exposed position and 
splendidly bearing the brunt of the enemy’s fiercest onslaught through- 
out the terrible day. For his stable tenacity and wall-like firmness of 
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bearing under the severest strain of attack General George H. Thomas 
was well christened by his brave command and grateful and unfor- 
getful country, the Rock of Chickamauga, for surely he showed the 
true granite grit of American will and perseverance and courage 
under the stress of hardest trial. During the eventful day the rest 
of the line thoroughly sustained itself, though largely outnumbered, 
and at night only, when darkness broke up the battle for a few hours, 
was it known how perilous the posture of affairs had really been, 
when the fact was told that every brigade in the army with but two 
exceptions had been brought into the struggle during the engrossing 
hours of action to sustain the thin and broken line and beat back the 
desperate foe. > 

Discouraged by his unavailing assaults on the Union left, Bragg 
made ready that night to redouble his efforts in the same direction. 
Apprehending this, Rosecrans transferred Negley’s division to 
Thomas’s corps, placing two more in reserve to aid in case of unusual 
strain. Before Negley could reach Thomas, however, the battle had 
been resumed. At daylight it began to rage with unabated fury. On 
Thomas’s front and flank the tempest broke. Recognizing the immi- 
nence of the situation, Rosecrans ordered over Van Cleve’s division 
from his right, directing the other divisions to close up the open line. 
In the confusion General Wood, of Kentucky, unfortunately misun- 
derstood the order, and though realizing that to break the engaged 
line of battle would prove fatal, literally obeyed his mistaken con- 
ception of the command and moved off to the rear. Longstreet, with 
surprise, perceived the unusual movement, and, with supreme presence 
ef mind, instantly flung Hood into the breach, cutting off the right 
from the centre and left, and crumbling the devoted right wing to 
powder. It was the end of brave McCook’s corps, and the gallant 
fellows who had so pluckily striven for victory fell back in confusion 
to Chattanooga. Rosecrans himself was whirled into the foaming 
eddy of defeat. Writes Riddle, “The tramping flood of mere human 
beings, reft of reason, caught the general and chief of staff in the 
rush. One eye-witness says that the conduct of the two men, stripped 
in an instant of all power to command by the dissolving of the charm 
of discipline, was superb. Garfield, dismounted, with his figure 
above the surging mass and his resonant voice heard above the din, 
seized the colors from the fleeing bearer, who had instinctively borne 
them off, planted them, seized men to the right and left; faced them 
about, and formed the nucleus of a stand, shouting his ringing appeals 
in the ears of unhearing men, reft of all human attributes. His exer- 
tions were vain.” It was plain to Garfield that the battle was lost but 
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for the amazing and indomitable stand of Thomas and the unwavering 
left, fire-fringed with the flame and smoke of deadly fight, but it was 
his duty to stay by the side of his chief, who could see no way of 
helping his sturdy subordinate (Thomas) to redeem the day, borne 
back as he himself was by the unreasoning flood. Writes Brisbin, 
“Garfield followed his commander about half-way to Chattanooga. 
Riding up to Rosecrans, he said, ‘General, I ask permission to return 
and join General Thomas.’ Some slight remonstrance was made, 
but Garfield persevered in his desire, and obtained permission.”* 


*The circumstances under which General Garfield proceeded to join General 
Thomas on the occasion here alluded to have been recently made the subject of 
a communication from General Rosecrans to the editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, from which we extract as follows: 

“When Davis’s two brigades, next to Sheridan’s division on the right, were 
broken, and that division thereby temporarily separated from the rest of the 
army, General Garfield, my chief of staff, and Major Frank S. Bond, senior aide, 
accompanied me toward the rear of our centre. When we reached a point near 
the forks of the Dry Valley road, on which our right rested, and the Rossville 
road, leading up to our left, I addressed General Garfield as follows: 

“‘By the sound of battle we yet hold the field; but we do not know with 
what force the enemy may come down the Dry Valley road through the gap just 
opened. General Post’s brigade is over the ridge to our west, in the valley of 
Chattanooga Creek, with all our commissary stores, and Mitchell, with the 
cavalry, is south of him. Sheridan, cut off from us, is on the ridge coming down 
this way. Orders must go to Post to move with the utmost dispatch with his 
commissary train down Chattanooga Creek across into Chattanooga. Mitchell 
must be ordered to cover the movement with his cavalry, extending his left 
across the ridge this way to connect in this valley with General Sheridan’s com- 
mand and the remnants of Davis’s division, which will concentrate on this road 
and cover it, keeping the enemy from penetrating to our rear unless too heavily 
pushed. General Spear must be ordered to guard the bridge across Chattanooga 
Creek at the rolling-mill, and be ready to move to the front, if required, as 
soon as our commissary train has passed over it. Wagner with his brigade, 
now in Chattanooga, must be ordered to park our spare artillery train defen- 
sively in the best position and be ready to defend it in any emergency. 

“Do you think you can give these orders?’ 

“General Garfield replied, ‘General Rosecrans, they are too many and im- 
portant for me to feel sure of doing so.’ 

“I said, ‘They are indispensable precautions in the present condition of 
things, and one of us must give them while the other must go to General 
Thomas and ascertain how the battle goes there.’ 

“He replied, ‘I can go to General Thomas and report the situation to you 
much better than I can give those orders.’ 

“T said, ‘Well, go and tell General Thomas my precautions to hold the Dry 
Valley road and secure our commissary stores and artillery and to report the 
situation to me, and to use his discretion as to continuing the fight on the 
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Writes Riddle, “Garfield’s mission was by a long and perilous ride, 
crossing the lines of the fleeing and their pursuers, having an orderly 
killed on the way. Finally, almost alone, he reached Thomas, half 
circled by a cordon of fire, and explained the untoward fate of the 
right. He informed him how he could withdraw his own right, form 
On a new line and meet Longstreet, who had turned Thomas’s right 
‘and was marching on his rear. The movement was suddenly made, 
but the line was too short to reach ground that would have rendered it 
unassailable save in front. At that time Gordon Granger came up 
with Steadman’s division, met Longstreet at the opening thus left, 
and, after a fearful struggle, forced him back. Thomas, the army and 
its honor, notwithstanding the disaster on the right, was saved. It 
is said, as night closed on that awful day with the warm stream of 
blood from the ghastly wounded and lately killed rising from the 
burdened earth, that Garfield and Granger, on foot, personally di- 
rected the loading and pointing of a battery of Napoleons, and sent 
their shot crashing after the retiring foe, and thus closed the battle of 
Chickamauga.” 

Another account of Garfield’s dashing adventure at Chickamauga 
is thus rendered by Captain Mason, in his short but thrilling story of 
his old colonel’s military career in the crusade against secession: 
“General Rosecrans with his staff was borne back by the broken corps 
of McCook, and believing the battle lost, started at a gallop for Chat- 
tanooga to rally his broken columns and prepare for defense. They 
had gone perhaps three miles, when the chief of staff pulled up his 
horse and told his general that he believed the battle was not lost. 
He could hear the roar of heavy fighting where the Army of the Cum- 
berland, led by General George H. Thomas, was holding the centre 
and left of the Federal lines against the whole of Bragg’s now confi- 
dent legions. Garfield begged of Rosecrans permission to return to 
the front, find General Thomas, and fight the battle out. It was his 
first taste of anything like defeat, and he could not endure the thought 
of leaving the field while a single regiment was capable of resistance. 
Attended only by a captain and two or three mounted orderlies, he set 


ground we occupy at the close of the afternoon, or retiring to a position in the 
rear near Rossville.’ 

“He obeyed these orders gallantly and well, and by the time I had made the 
disposition above alluded to and reached the telegraph office, I got a dispatch - 
from General Garfield over the line from Rossville announcing that, having held 
the field till the close of the day, in pursuance of my directions to use his 
discretion, General Thomas had decided to withdraw to the Rossville position, 
where the men could get drinking water, which was not to be had on that hotly 
contested field of battle.”—Ebs. 
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out on his perilous ride through the dense thickets and across ravines 
and hills. After they encountered the enemy’s skirmishers an orderly 
was killed by Garfield’s side, and his own horse was wounded by a 
bullet, but he pushed on, and finally found the heroic Thomas nearly 
‘surrounded, but yielding not an inch. As Garfield approached 
Thomas’s position he saw Longstreet’s corps massed in column, thrust- 
ing its front between the right of Thomas’s line and the ridge of 
rising ground behind it. It was a dangerous moment, but, warned 
and guided by Garfield, Thomas withdrew his right, formed a new line 
facing the advancing enemy, launched a fresh division which had 
just reached the field against Longstreet’s advance, and the Army 
of the Cumberland was saved. The long, bloody day closed at last, 
and, as the sun went down, the Confederates, baffled and repulsed, 
withdrew from the fight. Garfield, on foot and enveloped in smoke, 
directed the pointing of a field-battery, which, as the rebels retreated 
up the valley, flashed after them in the gathering darkness the last 
light that shone upon the red field of Chickamauga. Notwithstand- 
ing the disaster of the morning on the right, the battle was a drawn 
one, and Rosecrans, in possession of Chattanooga, was secure from 
future attack. This brilliant day’s work, in which the chief of staff 
shared with General Thomas the first honors of that memorable 
engagement, practically ended General Garfield’s military service. A 
few days after the battle he was sent by Rosecrans to Washington to 
report to the President and Secretary of War in minute detail the 
situation and necessities of the army at Chattanooga. On arriving at 
the capital he found that he had been promoted to the full rank of 
major-general ‘for gallant and meritorious conduct at the battle of 
Chickamauga,’ his commission dating from the 19th of. September, 
1863.”. Says Brisbin, most happily, apropos of General Garfield’s 
heroic exploit, “His was the true soldier’s spirit, his the true soldier’s 
creed, Napoleon’s advice to his generals, ‘March in the direction of 
the heaviest firing!’ ” 

General T. J. Wood, in his official report of his own unfortunate 
part in the battle, thus generously speaks of General Garfield’s gal- 
lantry: “It affords me much pleasure to signalize the presence with 
my command for a length of time during the afternoon, present during 
the period of hottest firing, of another distinguished officer, Brigadier- 
General James A. Garfield, chief of the staff. After the disastrous 
rout on the right, General Garfield made his way back to the battle- 
field, showing clearly that the road was open to all who might choose 
to follow it, and came ‘to where my command was engaged. The 
brigade which made so determined a resistance on the crest of the 
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narrow ridge during all the long September afternoon had been 
commanded by General Garfield when he belonged to my division. 
The men remarked his presence with much satisfaction, and were 
delighted that he was a witness of the splendid fighting they were 
doing.” : 

The Republicans of the Nineteenth Congressional District of Ofiio 
had in October, 1862, elected General Garfield as Representative in 
the Thirty-eighth Congress, which was to assemble in December, 
1863. When he was sent to Washington with dispatches from the 
army at Chattanooga, President Lincoln welcomed him with open 
arms and warm and friendly words. He urgently advised him to 
resign his commission, that of major-general just gratefully be- 
stowed, and to take his seat in the House of Representatives. “I have 
plenty of good generals,” said the President, “and but few able, loyal, 
and understanding members of Congress. I want you.” President 
Lincoln too well knew the crying need of national representatives who 
perfectly understood the requirements of the army and were capable 
of dealing with government questions in the right spirit of patriotism. 
Garfield he saw was the very man for the country and the hour. Two 
years of war had then desolated the land. Vicksburg, Gettysburg, 
and Antietam had been won, but the Confederates were yet in the 
field, unconquered and as persistent as ever in the work of hostility 
and destruction. It was seen that the rebels would bitterly fight to 
the last ditch, and the vital question was whether Congress, the War 
Department, and the Treasury were of the same mind and strong 
enough to save the United States. Copperheadism was rampant, 
and the old Democracy of the North lukewarm. Washington had 
often proved a blundering embarrassment to the general in the field. 
General Garfield had an invaluable and imperative opportunity -in the 
direct line of duty. The call of his country was irresistible to the 
conscience of the citizen and patriot, and he accepted it, resigning a 
major-generalcy for a membership of Congress, the annual salary of 
the latter being less than half that of the former. The formal resig- 
nation of his commission in the army was dated the 5th of December, 
1863. When Garfield consulted his chief, General Rosecrans, on the 
subject, substantially the following conversation occurred. Said Gen- 
eral Garfield,— 

“General, I have been asked to accept the Republican nomination 
tor Congress from the Ashtabula District of Ohio. What ought I to 
ao? What is your advice? Ought I to accept? Can I do so hon- 
srably ? ‘Give me your opinion freely.” 

“Tam glad for your sake,” replied Rosecrans, “that you have a 
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new distinction, and I certainly think you can accept with honor ; and 
what is more, I deem it your duty to do so. The war is not yet over, 
nor is it likely to be for some time to come. There will be, of necessity, 
many questions arising in Congress which will require not alone the 
statesmanlike treatment for which you have the ability, but the advice 
of men possessing a practical acquaintance with present military 
affairs. For these and other reasons I believe you will be able to do 
equally good service to your country in Congress as in the field. That 
is my best judgment.” 

That General Rosecrans highly appreciated Garfield’s valuable ser- 
vices as a soldier is seen in his official report of operations in Middle 
‘Tennessee. He writes, “All my staff merited my warm approbation 
for ability, zeal, and devotion to duty; but I am sure they will not 
consider it invidious if I especially mention Brigadier-General Gar- 
field, ever active, prudent, and sagacious. I feel much indebted to 
him for both counsel and assistance in the administration of this army. 
He possesses the energy and the instinct of a great commander.” 

In the Ohio Senate Garfield had spoken brave and sensible words 
before war broke out in behalf of union and liberty and fidelity to 
the old flag. When hostilities began he was among the first to volun- 
teer for battle, backing brave words with a brave heart and gallant 
sword. When standing in the front rank of United States generals, 
he relinquished certain distinction and deserved advancement as a 
military commander for the no less honorable post of Congressman, 
so as to do loyal and heroic work where his services ‘were the most 
needed. At the call of duty he went into the field, at the call of duty 
he stood upon the floor of legislation to put down treason with his 
tongue as he had helped to put it down with his ready sword at Middle 
Creek, Pittsburg, and Chickamauga. 

Says Bundy: “Even after he went to Congress, as the war was 
still doubtful, his impulse to resign and go back into the army was 
very strong. After the removal of General Rosecrans, his former 
«commander, General Thomas, who was a dear friend of Garfield, was 
very anxious to have him come back into the army, and tendered him, 
in a private letter, the command of an army corps if he would go 
there. Thomas had become the head of the whole Army of the Cum- 
berland, and with such an invitation Garfield’s impulse to go back 
was almost irresistible. But on going to Mr. Lincoln with the matter 
the President made a personal point with him. ‘In the first place,’ said 
he, ‘the Republican majority in Congress is very small, and there is 
great doubt whether or not we can carry our measures; and in the 
next place, we are greatly lacking in men of military experience in 
“the House to regulate the legislation about the army.’ ” 
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It will be of interest to learn General Garfield’s first impressions of 
his old gallant and uncrushed general in the fearful fight of Chicka- 
mauga, as expressed in a letter to President Hinsdale, of Hiram Col- 
lege: 

“MURFREESBOROUGH, TENN., February 16, 1863: 

“My horses and part of my staff were delayed on the Cumberland 
by the attack on Fort Donelson, and did not reach here until a few 
days ago. I have been the guest of General Rosecrans since my arri- 
val, and I have never been more acquainted with the interior life of 
any man in the same length of time in my life. He wants me to stay 
with him as chief of staff instead of taking command of a division. 
I am greatly in doubt which to choose. He is one of the few men in 
the war who enters upon all his duties with a deeply devout religious. 
feeling, and looks to God as the disposer of the victory. His very 
able report of the late battle here ends with this fine sentence from the: 
Catholic Church service, which he does not quote with any cant or 
affectation, ‘Non nobis Domine, non nobis sed tuo nomine da glori- 
am!” . 

After the battle of Chickamauga, General Rosecrans thus warmly 
spoke of Garfield in his official report: “To Brigadier-General Gar- 
field, chief of staff, I am especially indebted for the clear and ready 
manner in which he seized the points of action and movement, and 
expressed in orders the ideas of the general commanding.” Such a 
measure of praise from an officer like Rosecrans is worth a volume of 
loose laudations by the inexperienced and less sincere. General Thomas. 
never differed from General Rosecrans in his estimation of the sol- 
dierly qualities and intellectual superiority of the young citizen-volun- 
teer who did such faithful duty to his country and his commanders in 
the darkest hour of peril, nor will the nation he loved give him a lower 
place in its history than theirs, for equally moved by patriotism were 
they all. 

When President Garfield lay dying, the country weeping at his 
bedside, he was heard one evening to murmur to himself in troubled 
sleep, “The heart of the people will not let the old soldier die.” We 
could not save our hero do what we would, but we will enshrine him 
in our love, and in the fullness of our reverence and fervent feeling 
fitly say, “The heart of the people will keep the memory of the dear 
soldier green and fresh and fragrant for ever, for he was true to us, 
‘the people, the people, his trust,’ unto the end.” 


By THE LATE Davip GRAHAM ADEE. 





OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


AN analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, 
systematically classified under a few general heads for the convenience 
of the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, in 
which special attention is given'to the most important and valuable 
articles, 

ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 


Army Promotion.—Unit. Serv. Mag., Jan. 

Seniority or Selection, Which?—Army and Navy Jour., Jan. 9. 
Peace or War?—Army and Navy Gaz., Dec. 26. 

The Future of the Volunteers —Umit Serv. Mag., Jan. 

Is Compulsion Coming?—Army and Navy Gaz., Dec. 19. 

. The Indian Empire and Its Army.—Rev. du Cercle Mil., Dec. 
19. 

7. Changes in the World’s Armies and Navies.—Int. Rev., Dec. 

These articles refer mainly to our own army and the British, and 
to the Russian and Japanese armies. 

The first bears on a subject of grave interest to us at the present 
moment, when Secretary Root is trying hard to overcome the difficul- 
ties in the way of promotion by selection, that great desideratum of a 
live army. 

We can quote but a few extracts of use to us: ; 

“T have received so many letters from people interested in the 
question of Army v. Regimental Promotion, suggested by me in an 
article in the November number of the UniTep SERVICE MAGAZINE, 
that I am tempted to make a few more remarks upon the subject. 

“That article was written, as I said at the time, rather with a 
view of inducing thought than of making out a case, so it may be 
presumed that there is something more to be said for each suggestion 
put forward. In the case in point there is much more to be said. 
Without, however, exceeding the limit of available space, the ques- 
tion may be further developed.. 

“The present system entails the prostitution of army rank, making 
it neither the sign of merit nor of long service. Let cadet officers be 
commissioned as lieutenant-colonels and let each take his chance of 
being finally promoted to the rank of second-lieutenant. The propo- 
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sition seems absurd, and yet, to any one who takes the trouble to 
think, it is but the continued application of the system which at pres- 
ent obtains. 

“But admit that army rank means nothing, as is the case at pres- 
ent, and we see how a really serious element is introduced and fos- 
tered, one which strikes at the root of all discipline, namely, a strong 
and growing contempt among the junior ranks for those whom acci- 
dent has made their seniors. ‘The subaltern knows nothing and does 
everything, the captain knows everything and does nothing, the major 
knows nothing and does nothing.’ I only quote a well-known epi- 
gram. But epigrams are not made without reason, nor repeated with- 
out foundation, and the danger only slightly veiled in this one is very 
real.” 


The second article is an able editorial on the proposed bill for pro- 
motion by selection, which deserves most careful study and consider- 
ation. 


“It is well known that many officers of the army seriously oppose 
the policy of selecting for the rank of general officer officers holding 
rank below that of colonel. So strong is this opposition that serious 
consideration is being given to the question of bringing the matter to 
the attention of Congress with a view to changing the law so that the 
President would be limited in his selection of general officers to 
colonels. To accomplish this purpose it is proposed to introduce the 
following bill in Congress: ‘An act to increase the efficiency of the 
permanent military establishment of the United States. Be it enacted, 
etc., that in time of peace the lieutenant general of the army shall 
be selected from the major generals thereof; that the major generals 
shall be selected from the brigadier generals thereof; and that the 
brigadier generals.of the United States Army shall be selected from 
the colonels thereof who have served as commissioned officers in the 
army for thirty or more years.’ ; 

“We have never been disposed to give more than a qualified assent 
to the principles of selection, foreseeing an application of it that would 
work great injustice and evoke a spirit of profound discontent in the 
army. This result seems to us to have been reached and the principle 
of selection is on trial accordingly. As General Grant once said: ‘If 
you wish to secure the repeal of an obnoxious law, enforce it!’ In 
this case it is only proposed to limit the application of the law, not to 
repeal it wholly, and the War Department has itself furnished the 
most powerful argument for doing so. The secretary, in his testimony 
before the House Committee on Military Affairs, said: ‘The only 
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principle of selection we have is that of general efficiency.’ This is a. 
term of broad application. What does the secretary mean by 
‘efficiency’? Is it efficiency from the civilian or from the military 
points of view? The two standards do not always agree; to the 
civilian the spectacular and the exceptional appeal, while to the man of 
military training it is all around efficiency and a regard for the con- 
servative methods of the service, approved by long experience. It is 
not merely getting done the things which at the moment appear im- 
portant to have done, but getting things done with proper considera- 
tions for the methods and the traditions which distinguish a military 
from a civil service. Pride of position, honorable ambition for ad- 
vancement, and a recognition of the claims of rank and the necessity 
for military subordination are not to be disregarded without awaken- 
ing a sense of injustice in the army which is seriously prejudicial to 
esprit de corps. 

“The secretary rightly says that ‘there is no presumption whatever 
that the best man will be at the head of the list of colonels’; but if, 
as he further says, ‘it does not follow that a colonel is more competent 
to perform the duties of a general officer than those below him,’ then 
we have been most unfortunate in our selection of officers and our 
army is in a bad way. The secretary also says that a reasonable part 
of the promotions to general officers ‘should be made primarily with. 
reference to the performance of duty.’ Again we require a defi- 
nition. What kind of duty is here referred to? Is it duty at Wash- 
ington, under the eye of the President, or that steady devotion to the 
often disagreeable and most trying experience of service with troops 
which, while it may take an officer far from Washington, furnishes 
precisely the knowledge and training he most needs when it comes to 
handling troops in the field? It was the patient, plodding Grant who, 
during the Civil War, distanced all of the brilliant contemporaries 
who started so much ahead of him in the race. He was probably one 
of the very last of all those in our service who would at the beginning 
of his career have been pointed out by selection for advancement. 
Our Butlers and our Bankses were able to push ahead of him. Why? 
Because they had a skill in bringing influence to bear at Washington 
which the modest Grant did not possess, and would not have exercised 
if he had had it, and which, if all reports do not go astray, is still 
effective in controlling military selection. 

“One great secret of General Grant’s success was the fact that, 
during the Mexican War, he received a most thorough training in a 
subordinate position. And the most trying experiences of his life 
were those which he. found in the end most valuable, teaching him 
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those lessons of patience, subordination and self-abnegation, which it 
is all important that a soldier should learn, and especially important 
that he should learn in early life. ‘It is good for a man that he bear 
the yoke in his youth.’ It is true, of course, that a man may linger 
too long in the routine of subordination and thus become unfitted -for 
the larger duty of a more exalted position, but it is equally true that 
by rapid advancement a younger man may be too soon deprived of 
lessons that it is necessary that he should learn, and which can only 
be learned by that direct contact with troops from which advance to 
the position of general officer removes him. As a volunteer officer 
of our Civil War said, explaining why he passed direct from civil life 
to the rank of general officer, without going through the intermediate 
grade of field officer, as he at first thought of doing; he learned on 
inquiry from a military friend that ‘it was a darned sight easier to be 
a general than a colonel.’ 

“The position of the army with reference to selection is illustrated 
by that of the man who was in favor of the Maine liquor law, but 
opposed its enforcement. They believe in the principle of selection, 
but they have a very profound distrust of the ability of our civil ad- 
ministration, or even our military administrators, to select with sole 
regard to military efficiency, experience and knowledge, wholly 
unbiased by personal and political solicitation or other considerations 
of like nature. 

“If an avoidance of personality did not compel us to refrain from 
comparisons, we could easily show what excellent reasons the army 
have for this distrust of selection. Whatever the advantages of select- 
ing for the rank of brigadier general, young officers with compara- 
tively limited experience, there is certainly one obvious disadvantage. 
If the selection made upon short acquaintance does not prove to be a 
happy one, the officer continues longer in a position to which he is 
not adapted, and for a longer time blocks promotion, to the discour- 
agement and disgust of the hundreds of officers who follow after 
him.” 


The third article refers to the situation in the Far East, and inci- 
dentally gives us some useful information on the organization and 
strength of the opposing forces: 

“At this season of peace and good will among men an ominous 
war cloud overshadows the Far East. As it may burst at any time, it 
is of importance to know the relative strength of the Russians and 
Japanese in that far country. The total forces of the first, takirig the 
whole dominions of the Czar, of course, preponderate enormously, but 
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the latter makes a very equal show at the decisive point. The Rus- 
sian army on a war footing totals up to 4,500,000 men with 5,000 guns, 
but at the point of contact the numbers available, according to the 
best accounts, are no more than 200,000 men and 250 guns. Japan, on 
the other hand, has 600,000 men on a war footing and 700 guns, two- 
thirds of which are now concentrated and immediately available. In 
total naval strength, again, Russia has the general advantage, but 
calls upon her ships nearer home are such as to seriously reduce the 
number available as compared to Japan’s in her own waters. In this 
respect Russia possesses twenty-eight battleships and thirty-three 
cruisers, as against seven Japanese battleships and twenty-four 
cruisers. There are 64,000 Russian seamen and 30,000 reserves, 
while Japan has 40,000 seamen and 20,000 reserves. Any precise com- 
parison of quality is impossible, and can be decided only by the actual 
result of conflict; but it is generally supposed that the Japanese navy 
is in the finest order and quite equal to any afloat, either in weight of 
armament or the sea-going powers of ships. As the quarrel must 
almost inevitably be fought out at sea, the advantage seems to lie with 
the Japs, and if they decide to take action at once they must benefit 
greatly by the present winter season and the ice which will block up 
the port of Vladivostock. How far Japan is wise in engaging a first- 
class power is a doubtful question. Even if she wins the day it can 
only be for a time, for Russia will inevitably continue her policy of 
aggression ; and if Japan loses she will be set back in progress for a 
great number of years. But Russia also has tremendous risks, for it 
is no exaggeration to say that the vast empire of the Czar is under- 
mined by the most disruptive elements, and may at any time be torn 
to pieces by revolution. The disaffection in the Russian army, to 
which we not long since drew attention in these colunins, is an 
ominous and portentous symptom of the spirit abroad. 

“Little that is accurate is known concerning the naval reinforce- 
ments sent overland by the Russians to Port Arthur. It has been 
rumored that the material resources are very incomplete, but a cor- 
respondent says this is a mistake, and that stores have been collected 
at Port Arthur, Vladivostock, and other places upon the coasts which 
would enable war to be conducted for twelve months or more, if no 
other supplies were received. Russian officers of high rank are said 
to discourage any attempt to force on hostilities, having in view the 
state of the Russian fleet, which consists mostly of new vessels hastily 
despatched from Europe. Admiral Alexeieff some time since sent an 
urgent request to St. Petersburg for officers trained in special branches 
and for artificers and others to be sent for the ships, and it is under- 
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stood that they were supplied. Intelligence from Odessa is to the 
effect that another detachment of first-class seamen and gunners be- 
longing to the Black Sea fleet has been sent overland to Port Arthur, 
and that almost all reserve seamen of the Black Sea provinces have 
been called out and assigned to the various ‘equipages’ of the fleet, 
with the view of despatching them successively to Port Arthur. When 
Admiral Virenius was at Biserta with the squadron which is proceed- 
ing to the Far East, he and his officers received a warm welcome from 
the authorities, and, to the remark that the port could offer little for 
their entertainment, he replied that they had not come to Biserta to 
witness theatrical performances, but to work and train their men, and 
find a friendly port where they could supply their ships. The admiral 
had with him the Dmitri Donskoi and Aurora, with five destroyers, 
and is expected to proceed with the battleship Oslabya, which has 
been under repair at Spezia.” 


The fourth article is of moment to Great Britain, but perhaps a 
few remarks may find application to our own future armies: 

“Although Mr. Brodrick was able to state last autumn that the 
strength of the volunteer force had increased during the preceding 
few months, it is now apparent that the total number of men enrolled 
at the end of the volunteer year which closed on the 31st of October 
is some thousands less than at the end of last year, and there is likely 
to be a large number of resignations of time-expired men in the near 
future. Four years have elapsed since the commencement of the great 
patriotic ‘boom’ of 1900, when thousands of men joined the force. 
These men have now completed their term of service, and a great pro- 
portion of them will probably resign during the next few months. 
Much, however, depends on the inducements which can be held out to 
volunteers to remain in the service, and in many corps efforts are 
being made to delay men sending in their resignations until after the 
report of the Royal Commission, now sitting, has been issued—in the 
hope that the recommendations of that commission may make the 
force more attractive than it is now. 

“The present moment is, therefore, an opportune one for some sug- 
gestions as to improvements which might be made in the volunteer 
force, and which would probably be welcomed by all keen volunteers. 


* * * * * * * 


“In the first place, the volunteer force is far too large to be really 
efficient ; according to Mr. Brodrick it numbered 257,000 on July Ist. 
Now, everyone who has any inside knowledge of the prevailing con- 
ditions must recognize that in all corps there are large numbers of 
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men who, though nominally efficient, cannot by any stretch of the 
imagination be regarded as really efficient; they do the bare number 
of drills and the amount of musketry required by the regulations, 
but no more. But there is also is every corps a certain proportion of 
men who are really keen, who turn out to drill and musketry practice 
on every possible occasion and work to the best of their ability to be- 
come really efficient soldiers and not mere earners of the capitation 
grant. Why not, then, get rid of the “slackers,” who are not worth 
the money expended on them, and keep the keen men who are worth 
twice or three times the amount of the capitation grant? 


* * * * * * * 


“But the volunteer of the future will have to be paid. If greater 
efficiency and a greater sacrifice of time are demanded, the volunteer 
must receive a quid pro quo in the shape of payment either direct or 
indirect. One of the greatest obstacles to recruiting for the volunteer 
force during the last year has been the fact that the new yeomanry 
are paid for their services. 

> * * - * * * 

“Probably the most serious question affecting the future of the 
volunteer force is that of the officers. It is not too much to say that 
the present officering of the force is ludicrously inadequate, not only 
in numbers but also as regards the military attainments of the commis- 


sioned ranks. It is difficult to see how any other state of affairs could 
prevail under the present conditions.” 


The fifth article is also specially of British interest, but the drift of 
public sentiment should be noted as having some possible bearing on 
our future: 

“Very ominous symptoms are in evidence with regard to the vol- 
unteer force. For some time past resignations have been increasing 
in numbers, and the exodus is by no means compensated for by ac- 
tivity in recruiting. Returns recently published show that many regi- 
ments, especially in the metropolitan area, are greatly below strength, 
and to add to this their finances are also in a very depressed condition. 
The immediate effect of the irksome regulations that make attendance 
in camp compulsory has been ‘to greatly diminish the capitation 
grant, which is only allowed for efficients who meet the requirements 
as now understood. It is nothing new to hear that volunteer officers 
are scarce, but the difficulty is becoming more and more accentuated, 
and no effective remedy can be found. It must be remembered, more- 
over, that the strength of the volunteer force, respectable enough as 
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it may still appear, is after all only on paper, and that if all regiments 
were simultaneously put to the crucial test of embodiment for actual 
work, they would show at less than half their numbers in the returns. 
It may be doubted whether, when all deductions were made of men 
physically unfit or professionally incompetent, the total army of vol- 
unteers would exceed 100,000 men. Pursuing this disquieting reflec- 
tion further, equally unsatisfactory figures are exhibited by the militia. 
As we know, the effective strength of the whole constitutional force 
has for years past fallen below the establishment. To-day there are 
some 30,000 vacancies in the ranks, and of these a very large per- 
centage, forty per cent., perhaps, are from the same causes as 
operate in the volunteer force not available for service. Yet more the 
recruiting returns of the regular army do not appear to be very satis- 
factory just now. It is becoming more and more certain that there 
will be a serious deficit in the Guards. The permission to enlist for 
three years only is no longer the peculiar privilege of the Household 
Brigade; the same system is now applied to recruiting for all branches 
of the service, and the Guards are not especially popular to candidates 
for the army. The extension of this enlistment for three years has 
another serious inconvenience which is daily felt more and more. 
The period is so brief that there is increased difficulty in finding men 
to make up the drafts for India. Already rumors are current that re- 
course to the old system of a special army for India may become neces- 
sary, and in the teeth of the many proved objections to the plan. 

“Tf the men will not come forward voluntarily, they must be got 
by other means, either first, by offering greater inducements ; or, sec- 
ondly, by exerting some sort of pressure. The first, in the present 
trend towards increased economy, we may almost certainly dismiss 
as out of the question, and if the second, the only alternative, when 
will the nation be brought to admit that dire necessity must override 
objections that are largely sentimental, but yet entail distinct surren- 
der of independence? The theory of universal obligation to serve is 
incontestably sound; it is in the personal application of it that the 
shoe pinches and the wearer hesitates to put it on. Men are, however, 
defiers of compulsion, and it may be that by adopting the least irksome, 
hostility to it would in time disappear. The simplest form, that of 
compulsory military education in all schools, would not be found very 
irksome, and it would be useful if some really practical scheme for it 
were formulated by experts. But even if the whole able-bodied adult 
population were taught to ride and shoot, some further powers must 
exist by which on emergency the necessary numbers could be drawn 
in the ranks and utilized, under compulsion, in the national service.” 
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MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING, 


1. Grand Maneuvers in Switzerland, 1903.—Rev. du Cercle Mil., 
Dec. 19. 

2. Grand Maneuvers in Italy, 1903.—IJnt Rev. Beth., 46; Krieg- 
stech. Zeit., 10. 

3. Field Artillery Target Practice in France-—Kriegstech. Zeit., 


10. 
4. Firing Against an Armored Turret in France—IJnt. Rev. 


Suppl., 57. 
5. Enlarging Sandhurst—Mil. Mail, Nov. 27. 


The first of these is a good account of the Swiss maneuvers by a 
French officer. 

The second is a very thorough review of the Italian maneuvers; 
first, in a tactical and strategical sense; secondly, in a technical sense. 
The latter include automobiles, balloons, telegraph lines, radio- 
telegraphy, field telephones, field intrenching tools, war dogs, etc., and 
is of great interest. 

The third is a brief account of the French field artillery target 
practice of the past year, in which one of the most important points is 
the fact that the estimation of distances has lost much of its former 
value, in view of the fact that a battery salvo can be fired every three 
seconds, consequently ranging is greatly simplified. 

The fourth is a good article on the firing on the Suffren, referred 
to previously by us. 

The fifth relates to the British Military Academy and War College 
at Sandhurst: . 

“The enlargement of the Royal Military College is the necessary 
sequel to the decision recently arrived at to increase the course of in- 
struction from twelve months to two years. A large sum, £365,000, 
has been provided by the treasury for the purpose of providing the 
further accommodation required, and the whole of this sum is to be 
expended on the Royal Military College, exclusively. It was original- 
ly the intention of the authorities to divide this amount between the 
Royal Military College and the Staff College, but this decision has 
now been altered. At the present time Sandhurst provides accommo- 
dation, of a kind, for something like 300 cadets, and with the doubling 
of the period of instruction it becomes necessary to provide accommo- 
dation for twice the number of cadets. The chief work to be under- 
taken is that of an entirely new block of buildings, which are expected 
to be ready for occupation in about two years’ time, when the new 
course will be just commencing. 
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“This decision to increase the Royal Military College is, of course, 
the direct outcome of the recent report of the Royal Commission, 
which stated that the committee, ‘whilst strongly of the opinion that 
the Sandhurst course should be extended to two years, are not pre- 
pared, in view of the financial considerations involved, to insist that 
this should be done at once. They trust, however, that when circum- 
stances permit, funds will be provided for the erection of additional 
accommodation at Sandhurst sufficient to enable not less than 650 
cadets to be received at one time, thus permitting the course to be ex- 
tended to two years.’ 

“This course is now to be adopted, though it is open to question 
whether any good purpose would be served by increasing the number 
of cadets beyond, say, 700. This is about the number of the average 
public school, and is quite enough for the maintenance of discipline. 
It should be remembered, however, that there will only be about the 
same number of cadets passing out each year as at present, and it is 
on this question of the actual requirements of the army in the way of 
junior officers that the question of a further increase of cadets at Sand- 
hurst must hinge. 

“With the adoption of the new course ample time will be provided 
for the teaching of many subjects which have now, perforce, to be 
neglected. It is hopeless and absurd to expect, as the government and 
the country has expected in the past, to convert a raw, untrained pub- 
lic school boy into an efficient junior officer in twelve months. Two 
years is little enough, and in the ideal scheme of training officers for 
our army, even this latter period would be at least doubled. Among 
the subjects to.which more careful attention is likely to be given in 
future are musketry, signalling, surveying, map-drawing, and veter- 
inary science—for cavalry candidates at all events.” 


. MILITARY HISTORY, TACTICS AND STRATEGY. 


1. Machine Guns and Their Use.—Kriegstech. Zeit., to. 
2. New Guns—New Tactics.—Same. 
3. Importance of Numbers in the Attack and Defence of For- 
tified Positions.—J/nt. Rev., Suppl., 57. 
Hints for Military Cyclists—Vol. Rec., Nov. 30. 
The Naval Policy.of Canada.—Unit. Serv. Mag., Jan. 
The Colonies and Free Trade.—Same. 
The Evolution of Modern Strategy.—Same. 
Transport and Supply.—Same. 


The first article is a historical account of the use of the mitrail- 
leuse by the French in the war of 1870-71. 
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The second is a tactical study of the influence of the new field 
pieces on battle tactics. It is written by one of the most prominent of 
the younger officers of the German army, and is worthy of careful 
study. 

The third is a tactical study of the influence of numbers in the 
attack and defence of positions which have been more or less strength- 
ened by fortifications. It is illustrated by the defence of Plevna, the 
battles of Weissenburg, Worth, Spicheren, St. Privat, Koeniggraetz, 
Noisseville and Beaune la Rolande, and the actions on the Lisaine. 

The fourth has some interesting points: 

“Before giving a few hints to military cyclists, based on some 
seven years’ experience in that capacity, it might be as well to shortly 
define the duties of cyclists as distinguished from other infantry sol- 
diers. 

“The primary function of cyclists is to act as a cheap form of scout 
in the absence of cavalry, more especially with a view to home de- 
fence, for though we have between two and three hundred thousand 
volunteers in the kingdom, their organization is absolutely deficient in 
cavalry, artillery or transport, for they are not organized in larger 
units than brigades, and it is only when two brigades are grouped 
together to form a division or third part of an army corps that any 
cavalry is allotted to them. 

“Another duty of cyclists is to save the use of cavalry for orderly 
work, and as cycles require no forage this effects another economy in 
transport. : 

' “Again, cyclists from their mobility may be utilized for pushing 
on rapidly to occupy positions in the front till the slower moving in- 
fantry can come up, or in making a rapid movement to cut off a retir- 
ing-enemy by a march along roads parallel to but some distance from 
his line of march. ‘ 

“Now all these duties demand certain qualifications, qualifications 
which all soldiers should possess, but which cyclists should possess in 
a higher degree than others, since they have to work to a large extent 
independently of higher control and each man has to be prepared to 
take on responsibility and think and act for himself at a moment’s 
notice. 

“Let us take the qualifications of an ideal cyclist and let each of us 
think how for we fall short of the ideal and what we can do towards 
attaining it. 

“First, the cyclist must be a good shot. 

* * * * * * * 


“Cyclists must cultivate an eye for country and be able to judge 
distance. 
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* * * * * * * 


“The cyclists ought to be the eyes and ears of the infantry battalion 
to which they belong and they ought to know every nook and corner 
and byelane within a radius of ten miles round their home. They 
should know all the main roads, where they lead, what towns and vil- 
lages they pass through, all connecting and parallel roads, their con- 
dition, width and suitability for marching, and should be able to act 
as guides to any column moving in the vicinity. 

“The whole aim of scouting is to see without being seen.” 

The fifth article is of interest to us as well as to Great Britain: 

“To my mind the Canadian Imperalist’s arguments are unanswer- 
able. If Canada is to form part of the British Empire she cannot 
confine herself to land defences, she must take her share in the policy 
of the Empire, and in all which that implies. This Empire is founded 
on the sea, and can only exist by sea-power. To throw cold water 
on one of the first expressions from Canada of this feeling seems to 
me a pity, and I venture to think that Canada will never consent to 
hold 10,000, or even ten men at our disposal. We in Great Britain 
are not the Empire, we are only the richest and most populous State 
in it. We have no right to presume on that position, and we shall 
have to learn that the other States are not Colonies tied to our beck 
and call, but equal independent units, and as such that we must treat 
them as equals. They have been our children, they may become our 
partners, but they will never hold themselves at our disposal; they 
have been given their freedom and will hold it—aye, against us if 
necessary. I look upon the idea of the Colonies providing and main- 
taining troops to be despatched to any threatened point where we con- 
sider there is a need of their services as absolutely out of the question. 
When they are able to maintain a larger military force than they need 
for their own defence they will claim and receive a voice in their 
disposal. And Canada, with her enormous land frontier, is the last 
of the Colonies to be able to do this ; even now we are obliged to keep 
troops there because her own forces cannot protect our naval bases. 

“But Canada can contribute to an Imperial Navy, both in men and 
money, and she has a right if she provides either men or money to 
a voice in the matter. Whether it would be wise to train officers there 
may be open to question, but personally the only objection I can see 
is that the numbers would be insufficient for a really good school. 
We must meet colonial wishes and not shut our ears and say we know 
best, for their circumstances are different, and they are not so con- 
vinced of the correctness of our judgment as we are ourselves.” 

The sixth article also has interest for us: 
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“To ask the Colonies to adopt Free Trade, is to ask of them a 
sacrifice which no people ever made, or is ever likely to make, and 
therefore places us in a false position. They never forget, if we do, 
that the Mother Country, in breaking away from the trade system, 
by means of which she rose, consulted only her own interests. 

“The Colonies, then, see in Free Trade a policy which develops 
foreign countries at the expense of the British Empire. Every settler 
who goes to Canada, Australasia, or South Africa adds to our wealth 
and vigor ; whereas every settler who goes to the United States is not 
only lost to us, but a source of strength to a rival. This view is now 
held by a powerful party in the United Kingdom itself. Seeing that 
British surplus capital and skill constantly overflows, where can it find 
a safer outlet than in British Colonies? For half a century the Mother 
Country favored the United. States and Argentina, but, putting aside 
every consideration except that of business, it is by no means certain 
that the results have justified her choice. When all is said and done, 
the despised British Colonies are the best investments England ever 
made. That she has been blind to it for a whole era is as inexplicable 
to them as it will be to posterity. ‘Experience is a good school,’ said 
Heine, ‘but the fees are high.’ 

“To charge the Canadians with unreasonableness, is merely a sign 
of lack of sympathy. We look at the award as a detached incident ; 
they look at it with the eyes of cumulative experience, for at intervals 
of a few years during the past century they have had to endure sim- 
ilar mortifications. We are vastly enamored of our own impartiality ; 
but we flatter ourselves.“ 

“It is not only Canada which complains of this attitude of mind 
in English statesmen. She is echoed by Australasia. For the sake 
-of foreign trade, which is gradually shrinking, we are ready at any 
time to come to terms with a rival, at the expense of the Empire. 
New Guinea, the New Hebrides, and Raiatea, are instances which 
Australasians remembet, as Canadians remember Maine, Oregon, and 
the Lake of the Woods. The cession of Samoa is, perhaps, felt the 
most keenly, because it is the most recent. The late Lord Salisbury, 
who was responsible for it, confessed that he was unable to understand 
why Germany coveted the islands at all. For the same reason that the 
statesmen, who built up the British Empire, coveted the Cape, India, 
Singapore, and Hong Kong, to strengthen England’s position as a 
maritime power. Samoa, with a fine harbor, stands directly in the 
trade route between Sydney and Vancouver. Its significance is, there- 
fore, political and strategical; and’ was so regarded by the Germans, 
who won it, and by the Australians, who lost it. 
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The seventh and eighth articles are also excellent studies by most 
competent men, and deserve special study by all interested. 


ARTILLERY AND FORTIFICATION. 


I. The Artillery Material in the South African War.—Int. Rev. 
Suppl., 57. 

2. Machine Guns and Their Use.—Kriegstech. Zeit., 10. 

3: Stability Tests for Smokeless Powders.—Scien. Amer. Suppl., 
Jan. 9. 
WARSHIPS. 
1. Germany’s New Warships.—Int. Rev., December. 
2. Changes in the World’s Navies.—Same. 
SMALL ARMS AND EQUIPMENT. 

1. The New Service Rifle—Vol. Rec., Nov. 30. 

This article is a discussion of the qualities of the new British ser- 
vice rifle. We quote a few statements: 

“The calibre of the new rifle is the same as that of the Lee-Enfield,. 
namely, .303 in. It also has five grooves, with a ‘spiral’ of one in ten 
inches. The general principle of the bolt action remains unaltered ; 
but a great improvement has been effected in the cocking-piece and’ 
the striking gear, the components of the Lee-Enfield rifle which proved 
in South Africa most prone to get out of order. The origin of the- 
greater number of ‘misfires’ in the war was the ‘way’ of the striker in: 
the bolt being clogged with sand or dirt. In the new rifle it is not 
only much more difficult for foreign substances to work into the path: 
of the striker, but it is by no means so difficult a matter to withdraw 
and clean it as was formerly the case. The magazine will contain 
eleven cartridges when properly nested. It is loaded from a light 
steel slide which holds the cartridges in a line by their flanged base. 
The cartridges may be loaded in batches of five or ten. Firing must 
be from the magazine in the Army rifle, inasmuch as the military 
authorities have discarded the use of the ‘cut-off,’ a contrivance which 
enabled the Lee-Enfield to be fired as a single-loader. It is a curious 
point that, acting upon a report of their advisers, the Lords of the- 
Admiralty have decided to have the rifles which are to be supplied to: 
the Royal Navy and Royal Marines fitted with a ‘cut-off’ in order to 
retain the advantage of being able to load a single shot at a time. 
This, however, is the only respect in which the rifles for the Navy and! 
Army will differ.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
1. Printing Telegraph.—Kriegstech. Zeit., 10 
2. Telegraphy in War.—Same. 
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Not long ago we asked a vet- 
eran naval officer what he 
thought of the Naval Reserve 
question. 

“T should be careful,” he said, 
“in expressing an opinion about 
a thing of which I know little; 
but it seems to me that if a Naval 
Reserve is wanted it should in- 
clude the coasters and beach-men, 
ay, and the fishermen and oyster- 
men ; people who ‘follow the wa- 
ter,’ in other words. The pres- 
ent organization, under the militia 
or State guard laws of certain of 
our commonwealths, seems to 
have attracted a certain number 
of intelligent young men who, 
either from association or by de- 
scent, are drawn towards the na- 
val rather than the military ser- 
vice. Some may merely be taken 
by the novelty of the thing, and 
others attracted by the glamour 
of sea-life, as they understand it. 
Some of the officers, who were 
formerly connected with the 
navy, are no doubt quite compe- 
tent, and inspired by the best 
of motives, and the men, during 
their few days on board ship, 
work willingly and intelligently. 
But, in the end, what do they 
learn of real cruising or sea 


work? As Sir Charles Cold- 
stream says in the play, “There’s 
nothing in it.’ ” 


xkkrk 


The long list of retirements 
and new assignments ‘of the 
month will bring about marked 
changes in the personnel in im- 
portant administrative places in 
the Army. The retirements in- 
clude those of Major General 
Wm. A. Kobbe, Brig. Gen. Al- 
fred Mordecai, Maj. Gen. Joseph 
P. Sanger, Brig. Gen. Harry L. 
Haskell, Maj. Gen. Alfred E. 
Bates and Brig. Gens. F. H. 
Hathaway and Frank M. Coxe. 
These retirements took place in 
the order named and Cols. A. C. 
Taylor, John G. Butler, Jacob 
Kline, Wm. E. Dougherty, Chas. 
J. Allen and Theodore E. True 
were promoted to be brigadier 
generals and then retired. As the 
result of the various retirements, 
Brig. Gen. George L. Gillespie 
was made permanent major gen- 
eral and assigned to duty as as- 
sistant chief of the general staff, 
Brig. Gen. Alexander Mackenzie 
assuming his place as chief of 
engineers. Brig. Gen. Francis S. 
Dodge has assumed the duties of 
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paymaster general and Brig. Gen. 
John P. Story has assumed the 
duties of chief of artillery. Brig. 
Gen. Wm. S. McCaskey, recently 
confirmed, has been relieved from 
duty in the Philippines and takes 
command of a military depart- 
ment within the continental limits 
of the United States. Col. Al- 
bert M. Mills, appointed a per- 
manent brigadier general, will 
continue at the head of the Acad- 
emy at West Point. The read- 
justment made by the many re- 
tirements is a sweeping one and 
will cause corresponding changes 
of considerable scope in many di- 
rections in army assignments. 


xzkx*ek 


In a note to a work by the 
Marquis de Sassenay, entitled 


“Napoléon I. et la fondation de 
la République Argentine,”—with 
a vast amount of information up- 
on the secret history of the time 
preceding the independence of 
that country,—we find the fol- 
lowing note which is of interest. 
The writer is speaking of the re- 
turn of the remains of De Lin- 
iers and La Concha to be finally 
interred in the vaults of the 
church of the Naval College of 
San Fernando, near Cadiz. 
“The church of the College at 
San Fernando is called the Pan- 
theon of Illustrious Seamen. 
Monuments have here been erect- 
ed not only to distinguished sail- 
ors, but to others who were in- 
strumental in giving the new 
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world to Spain; and there are, 
besides, memorials of some of 
her great generals. By the side 
of inscriptions to Don John of 
Austria, the Marquis de Santa 
Cruz, and Admiral Gravina, are 
seen those of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, of Magellan, of Fernan 
Cortez, of Gonzalvo de Cordova, 
and Prince Philibert of Savoy. 
In one of the chapels is erected 
a statue of the Virgin, known 
under the name of Our Lady of 
Victory, which was given by the 
Venetians to Don John of Aus- 
tria, and which was on board the 
capitana galley, or flag-ship, dur- 
ing the battle of Lepanto.” 


xk 


The military legislation of this 
session of Congress is about to 
asume definite form. The Naval 
Committee has had hearings on 
matters connected with the Naval 
Appropriation bill and it is un- 
derstood that it has been agreed 
that there shall be a considerable 
appropriation for new vessels, 
running up into some tens of 
millions. Not all will be bat- 
tleships, as the need for scout 
ships is felt in the Navy and rec- 
ognized by the committees of 
the House and Senate. Nothing 
definite has so far transpired in 
relation to the many outside prop- 
ositions for military legislation. 
The chaplains in the Navy are 
making their annual effort for a 
revision of legislation relating to 
the corps and the promoters of a 
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general staff plan for the Navy 
are engaged in a campaign of ed- 
ucation. No especial changes are 
agitated in legislation affecting 
the army, though slight correc- 
tions may be made in general 
staff legislation. The bill of last 
year has but just come into full 
effect through the working out of 
the details, and there will be a 
pause in the legislation for the 
army outside of the appropria- 
tion bills until the effect of the 
new plan is fully developed. 


kkk 


Napoleon I. as an attendant on 
church ceremonies is a figure 
which his admirers do not usu- 
ally consider, except on such oc- 
casions as his second marriage 
or his coronation. Yet he went 
very regularly to mass every 
Sunday while at the Tuileries in 
the height of his power. 

When he was First Consul, 
and about to re-establish the 
Catholic religion, Girardin told 
him, “You will be obliged to go 
to mass.” “That may be.” “But 
you will also compel all the pub- 
lic functionaries to go, too.” 
“How absurd!” “No, Citizen 
Consul, that will be the case, be- 
cause it will seem to you neces- 
sary, and what I ask you, even 
now, is to attach excellent music- 
ians to your chapel, because good 
music is a remedy against tedi- 
ousness, and the mass which we 
are no longer used to hearing 
might be very tedious to us.” 
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Masson ‘says, “No chapel in 
the world was comparable to that 
of the emperor.” 

After enumerating the great 
number of distinguished music- 
ians, male and female, the first 
artists of Paris, who had paid 
among them about one hundred 
and fifty-four thousand francs per 
annum, beside the fees from pu- 
pils and the theatres which their 
position secured them, he pro- 
ceeds to a description of the Sun- 
day mass at the chapel of the 
Tuileries. 

“The drum had scarcely an- 
nounced the arrival of the em- 
peror than the master of cere- 
monies of the church appeared, 
and the officiating priest, sur- 
rounded by his assistants, came 
out of the vestry. After having 
bowed to the altar, he turns 
towards their majesties, bows, 
and at once begins the mass. It 
is not long, lasting about twenty 
minutes, and throughout the mu- 
sic continues. This music is ex- 
cellent and uncommon, for 
Lesueur composed the greater 
part of his masses for the em- 
peror’s chapel. 

“The Empress Joséphine, 
kneeling on a prie-dieu covered 
with crimson velvet with gold 
fringe, remains in an attitude of 
the deepest attention ; she is hab- 
ited in a robe with a train, in the 
Greek style, the waist and sleeves 
short; her head, dressed in the 
Greek style, is ornamented with 
a diadem. By her side, just a 
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little behind, the emperor stands 
‘in the military attitude at mass,’ 
—that is to say, standing up, the 
arms crossed, and his looks wan- 
dering here and there.” 


xk*k 


The retirement of Lieut. Gen. 
S. B. M. Young on January 9 
was made the occasion of the is- 
suance of a retiring order which 
created comment because of the 
contrast with the terms of the 
order retiring Lieut. Gen. Miles. 
The eminent services of Gen. 
Young were detailed and the les- 
son to be drawn from the reward 
he had received for faithful and 
efficient service was set forth in 
language to which no exception 
could be taken and which was 
eminently warranted by the facts. 
The only ground for comment 
was that the order retiring Gen. 
Miles omitted a similar detailed 
statement of his services, and its 
brevity was excused by citing a 
former departmental order that 
eulogistic expressions should be 
omitted in orders of retirement. 


xk*kk 


The Board of Visitors of the 
Naval Academy of 1904 is made 
up of Prof. Henry S. Pritchett, 
of the Boston Institute of Tech- 
nology, Rear Admiral George 
Brown, U. S. N., retired; Col. 
Robert M. Thompson; Mr. John 
F. Meigs, Prof. Ira N. Hollis, of 
Harvard, Mr. S. Y. Tupper, of 
Atlanta, Ga., and Mr. Wm. E. 
Foster, of Buffalo, N. Y. Prof. 
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Pritchett, Admiral Brown and 
Colonel Thompson were members 
of last year’s board. Mr. Meigs, 
who is connected with the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., is the graduate 
member. The experience of the 
three older members is expected 
to be directed to a consideration 
of the course of instruction at the 
Academy, and also to the require- 
ments for entrance. In this work 
Professor Hollis, one of the great 
educators of the country will be 
a valuable aid. It is understood 
that the system of special prepar- 
ation of nominees for the Acad- 
emy by coaching schools is not 
regarded as for the best interest 
of the Academy, and the West 
Point system of admission on 
certificate is being carefully 
watched for a guiding experi- 
ence. 
xkx*k 


The Napoleonic soldiers who 
carried marshals’ batons in their 
knapsacks realized, all things con- 
sidered, no more brilliant desti- 
nies than those which are compre- 
hended by a chief of staff of the 
army of the United States who 
had been a private in the ranks 
being succeeded by another chief 
of staff who had been a private 
in the ranks. The promotions of 
Napoleon’s marshals were won 
in active service with its oppor- 
tunities for rapid promotion in 
any service, but the promotions 
of Generals Young and Chaffee 
progressed through years having 
widely differing characteristics 
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and represent admirable qualities 
‘in the officers in question of a 
kind not especially looked for in 
active service, as well as qualities 
in the army system of the United 
States which should sustain con- 
fidence in its intrinsic merit. 
kkk 

It seems, according to a writer 
in Le Yacht, that Meissonier, in 
the early part of his career as a 
painter, was very fond of sailirig, 
and at one time had quite a little 
fleet of boats at his country 
house at Poissy, on the Seine, 
‘with which he studied the art of 
naval maneuvers with the same 
industry and conscientious atten- 
tion to detail which he always 
bestowed on the preparation of 
his subjects. He had also quite 
a pretty cutter, which he used to 
sail himself. He also drew plans 
of vessels, and of their sails, all 
to scale. The writer, who ap- 
pears to have been a life-long 
friend, supposes that we should 
have had from his hand some 
marine paintings of a most inter- 
esting character, but for a visit 
which he paid to Havre, during 
the regatta week, in 1847. With 
some others he followed the 
course of the racing yachts in the 
vessel of a friend. It was a love- 
ly day, and all were enjoying the 
occasion to the full except Meis- 
sonier, who sat for a long time, 
his head between his hands, gaz- 
ing abstractedly at the sea. His 
companions suspected from his 
silence and immobility that he 
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was suffering from qualms of 
sea-sickness; but suddenly he 
broke the silence by exclaiming, 
“No one can paint the sea! It 
is not worth while to think about 
it!” 

After that he took to horses, 
and studied them and their riders 
with the result we see in “1814,” 
and other military subjects. Had 
Meissonier not been deterred by 
the artistic difficulties, what glo- 
rious pictures we might have 
had, of the days of Jean Bart, 
Du Guay-Trouin, or Tourville,— 
for we may be sure he would 
have ransacked every possible 
source of information, so as to 
give us a true likeness of the pic- 
turesque ships and as picturesque 
seamen of those days. 

xk** 

It has practically been decided 
by the Navy Department that 
there will be no approval of the 
proposition to rebuild the Consti- 
tution and turn her into a train- 
ing ship, but that countenance 
will be lent to a movement to 
give one of the future battleships 
the historic name. 

xk k 

The discharge of Battalion 
Sergeant Major Raymond H. 
Harrell, of the 12th Infantry, sta- 
tioned at Fort Douglas, Utah, has 
been authorized by favor in order 
to enable him to accept an ap- 
pointment to a commission in the 
Philippine Scouts. Sergeant Ma- 
jor Harrell has an excellent army 
record. 
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One of the “Lives” in the se- 
ries of “English Men of Action” 
is that of Clive, by Colonel Sir 
Charles Wilson. Clive’s life was 
written long ago, and the verdict 
of posterity made up; but it must 
always be full of interest, and 
curiosity must always be excited 
to know how each writer of his- 
tory passes upon such a career 
as his. The man who could, 
when taunted before the Select 
Committee of Parliament with 
having received huge sums, 
make answer, “When I recollect 
entering the Nawab’s treasury, 
at Moorshedabad, with heaps of 
gold and silver to the right and 
left, and these crowned with jew- 
els, by God, at this moment do 
I stand astonished at my own 
moderation,”—such a man, we 
say, had courage of more than 
one kind. 

Colonel Wilson’s estimate of 
Clive’s character is as follows, 
dividing his career in India into 
three periods: “During the first, 
in the full freshness of his youth, 
his honor and good faith are be- 
yond question. Filled with a no- 
ble ardor for the glory of his 
country, the welfare of the com- 
pany, and the humiliation of the 
French, he dared everything, 
and, chaining victory to his 
standards, saved the British set- 
tlements from destruction. 

“In the second period he con- 
sulted the interests of the com- 
pany without neglecting his own ; 
and, while giving an empire to 
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England, sullied his fair fame by 
an act of treachery which is with- 
out excuse. 

“During the third, in his ma- 
ture manhood, he manifested a 
sincere desire to reform abuses, 
and rendered services of tran- 
scendent value to his country by 
consolidating the empire he had 
won. In England, during his 
lifetime, the hero of Arcot was 
welcomed with applause ; the vic- 
tor of Plassey was an object of 
envy and jealousy; and the re- 
former of the civil and military 
service in Bengal was held up to 
public execration. Among the 
many illustrious men India has 
produced, none is greater than 
the first of her soldier-statesmen, 
whose successful career marks 
an era in the history of England 
and of the world. Great in coun- 
cil, great in war, great in his ex- 
ploits, which were many, and 
great in his faults, which were 
few. 

x -& & 

The system of submarine bell 
signalling referred to last month 
has been the subject of a com- 
prehensive report by Lieutenant 
Commander B. T. Walling, U. 
S. N., and it is understood that 
the Navy Department will make 
further investigations on the 
subject with a view of determin- 
ing its uses as an aid to naviga- 
tion, as a means of signalling be- 
tween vessels, and for a wider 
development in connection with 
naval warfare. 
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The transfer which had been 
arranged between Captains Da- 
vid J. Baker, Jr., of the 26th In- 
fantry, and William Brooks, of 
the 15th Infantry, and authorized 
in orders of December 16, was re- 
voked by order of January 5. 

Leave of absence for six 
months on surgeon’s certificate 
has been granted Captain S. P. 
Vestal, 7th Cavalry. 

The resignation of Second 
Lieutenant Melville H. Fechhei- 
mer has been accepted, taking 
effect February 25, 1904. 


xx 


The single turreted monitors, 
Canonicus, Lehigh, Nahant, Ja- 
son and Montauk, after a long 
period of disuse during which 
they have been lying at the 
League Island navy yard, have 
been ordered stricken from the 
navy list and sold. They have 
served merely to mark’ the great 
progress of naval architecture 
and the influence wielded by sen- 
timent in the naval affairs of the 
United States. The contest at a 
critical moment which was in ef- 
fect a victory for the first vessel 
of this type fixed the low free- 
board tradition on the navy of 
the United States and outweighed 
for years the cumulative evidence 
that the monitor type, so-called, 
was not an effective fighting ship. 


xk 


One of the interesting publi- 
cations of the month has been 
that of the report of Lieut. H. P. 
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Perrill, U. S. N., of his interview 
with the Colombian general Ox- 
tiz. Contrary to the impression 
given in the unofficial report, 
Lieutenant Perrill’s interview 
was of the most friendly charac- 
ter and the impression made on 
the Colombian general by the 
courtesies extended him was un- 
doubtedly a’favorable one. 


xk*k 


Experiments in wireless teleg- 
raphy by the Signal Corps of the 
army are to be vigorously carried 
on, one of the chief stations in 
the development of the methods 
being at New London, Conn. 
Capt. Leonard D. Wildman, U. 
S. A., has been relieved from 
duty at Fishers Island and sta- 
tioned at New London for ser- 
vice in connection with the im- 
provement of the system. 


kkk 


The governor of Louisiana has 
requested the detail of an officer 
for service with the militia of the 
State under the provisions of the 
new militia law, and Colonel 
James W. Powell, retired, has 
been designated for the service. 
The action of Louisiana in the 
matter is creditable in view of 
the opposition that has been ex- 
pressed in the South to partici- 
pating in the benefits of the new 
law, an opposition that is based 
on arguments which can have no 
validity under the conditions 
which exist in the United States 
at the present time. 
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Following the statement made 
in Secretary Moody’s annual re- 
port of the need of younger offi- 
cers in the higher ranks of the 
navy comes the statement of the 
new plan in the British navy by 
which retirement for a period of 
non-service is put into force and 
a readjustment of the course of 
promotion is made to some ex- 
tent in order to provide younger 
commanders for ships. As an 
alternative for promotion for se- 
lection which is being strongly 
urged and as strongly opposed in 
both branches of the service, the 
question of retirement or ade- 
quate employment in other than 
active command has a consider- 
able advocacy. 


kk 


The personnel of the army re- 
tiring board appointed to meet 
at St. Paul, Minn., is as follows: 
Lieut. Col. George W. Adair, 
deputy surgeon general; Lieut. 
Col. Cornelius Gardner, 21st In- 
fantry ; Lieut. Col. James N. Al- 
lison, deputy commissary gen- 
eral; Major Charles Taylor, 13th 
Cavalry ; Major Euclid B. Frick, 
surgeon; Captain Ferdinand W. 
Kobbe, 21st Infantry, recorder. 


xx x 


The question of the treatment 
of tuberculosis patients by the 
navy has been the subject of anx- 
ious thought by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. Treatment at the crowded 
army hospital at Fort Bayard 
has not been thought to be advan- 
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tageous for administrative and 
other reasons, and an open air 
camp has been established at 
Warrington, near Pensacola, in 
connection with the naval hos- 
pital there. A trial establishment 
of six patients has been inaugu- 
rated, and if the treatment 
proves successful, the camp will 
be made permanent and the num- 
ber of patients treated will in- 
clude most of the tuberculosis 
patients of the navy. 


xk 


Examinations have been held 
during the month for appoint- 
ments from civil life to the Pay 
Corps and the Marine Corps of 
the Navy. About one-third of 
successful applicants among the 
number examined is the usual 
proportion, and this has been 
slightly exceeded in the January 
examinations. Four assistant 
paymasters and eight second 
lieutenants of the Marine Corps 
were unconditionally qualified, 
and the latter number was in- 
creased by two by waiving slight 
or temporary physical disabili- 
ties. The appointments made do: 
not fill the vacancies in either 
corps, and further examinations 
will be held later in the year. 


x RR 


Captain George C. Burnell, of 
the Signal Corps of the Army, 
has been ordered to duty as signal 
officer of the Department of the 
Lakes. 
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Few comprehend the extent of 
the manufacturing enterprises 
that are included in the adminis- 
tration of the army and navy. 
The latter especially, through the 
gradual accessions of govern- 
mental manufacturing of materiel 
and equipment has come to be a 
large employer of artisan indus- 
try. The difficulty experienced 
by employees who become in- 
jured while in civil employment 
by the government and who have 
no recourse for compensation 
such as is provided by employers’ 
liability acts, applying to private 
concerns, has worked many cases 
of hardship, and Secretary 
Moody is earnest in his advo- 
cacy of legislation which shall 
provide for compensation in such 
cases. To secure the end desired, 
carefully drawn general legisla- 
tion is desired which, while in- 
tended primarily to benefit em- 
ployees in the navy yards and 
navy workshops, will be of equal 
value to all artisan employees of 
the. general government. Such 
a bill will undoubtedly be drawn 
and introduced, perhaps passed 
in the present Congress. 

xk 


In the legislation for new con- 
struction in the present session of 
Congress much attention will be 
paid to the subject of fast scout 
ships for the navy, its present 
most pressing need. The board 
of engineers which has had the 
question of the use of turbine 
engines for such ships under con- 
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sideration has agreed upon a type 
of turbine which promises effect- 
iveness. The principal difficulty 
found was to reduce the diameter 
of the turbines. This has been 
fixed in the plan agreed upon at 
twelve feet, which will bring the 
possibility of use within the pres- 
ent models of hull construction, 
and will not require the use of a 
turtle deck, as was feared might 
be necessary. 
kk 

Preparations for the display 
respectively of the army and the 
navy at the World’s Fair at St. 
Louis are going on,.and detail 
of personnel is being made from 
time to time as needs arise. Rear 
Admiral Sigsbee has been named 
as the representative of the Navy 
Department in charge of the ex- 
hibition of naval technique and 
oceanography. He will assume 
these duties in addition to his 
duties at the League Island yard. 

xk * 


Of the twenty-seven officers of 
the army who left the service in 
the past year by resignation, dis- 
missal and failure in studies, only 
one was a graduate of West 
Point. The considerable num- 
ber separated from the service is 
the inevitable consequence of the 
considerable increase in the num- 
ber of commissions by other than 
regular educational channels and 
means simply the elimination of 
those who found that they were 
mistaken in a supposed call to 
lead a military life. 
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The class of the Naval Acad- 
emy for 1904 will again be grad- 
uated in February instead of the 
early summer, no disadvantage 
having resulted from the similar 
action last year. The need for 
watch and division officers in the 
navy has placed unusual respon- 
sibilities on the midshipmen since 
the Spanish war, and the result 
has been most gratifying. In a 
collection of reports made upon 
the conduct of the class which 
left Annapolis last year it is to be 
noted that they have very largely 
acted in positions requiring the 
exercise of individual responsibil- 
ity and judgment and have re- 
ceived the commendation of their 
superior officers for the manner 
in which their duties have been 


performed. 
xx & 


An important decision was ar- 
rived at early in the month in ref- 
erence to the selection of officers 
for transfer from the line to the 


construction corps. It was an- 
nounced last year that the former 
system of putting the ranking 
members of the class in the con- 
struction corps and the lowest 
members in the Marine Corps 
would be abandoned and that an 
alternating division of such se- 
lections would be made between 
three classes, divided according 
to rank, the highest going to the 
construction corps one year, to 
the line the next, and soon. The 
plan then proposed has been prac- 
tically abandoned from the fact 
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that no officers could be spared 
for the Marine Corps, appoint- 
ments to which are being made 
from civil life, while no more 
transfer will be made directly: 
from the Academy to the con- 
struction corps. Chief Construc- 
tor Capps pointed out forcibly to 
the Secretary of the Navy that a 
preliminary sea experience was 
equally as valuable to a coming 
constructor as to a line officer 
and it was determined not to 
transfer officers hereafter until 
they had completed their two 
years of sea service. It is the 
policy only to transfer enough to 
fill the absolute needs of the con- 
struction corps, such transfer to 
be made upon the records of the 
applicants for transfer and upon 
consideration of their probable ef- 
ficiency. 


kkk 


Among the changes following 
the adoption of the General Staff 
plan for the War Department, 
Secretary Root proposes the con- 
solidation of the record and pen- 
sion division with that section of 
the adjutant general’s office de- 
voted to correspondence. The 
admirable organization and effi- 
ciency of the former division un- 
der Brigadier General Ainsworth 
is a guarantee of increased effi- 
ciency under the consolidation 
proposed, while duplication of 
work and some friction are to be 
obviated by a change in the sys- 
tem, 
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The report of the barracks 
board of the Navy has been made 
public during the month, and 
marks a step toward the desirable 
end of permanently putting the 
receiving ship out of commission. 
Whatever may have been the con- 
siderations that have permitted 
the receiving ship to linger so far, 
a relic of a naval day that is past, 
the increase of the enlisted per- 
sonnel of the navy has made its 
further continuance not only an 
impracticability but a menace and 
adanger. The board, three mem- 
bers of which visited England 
and the Continent for the purpose 
of observing the methods of other 
naval powers, recommends two 
barracks stations, one near New 
York and one on the Chesapeake 
Bay. Separate dormitories from 
mess halls are recommended and 


a well digested plan for an in- 
stitution calculated to secure the 
best accomodations at the lowest 


expense of construction and 
maintenance is presented. The 
report is especially interesting in 
that it takes very strong grounds 
in favor of the canteen system 
and states plainly that there are 
certain wants on the part of the 
enlisted men that must be filled 
at barracks or they will be satis- 
fied outside with the inevitable 
infractions of discipline. No def- 
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inite recommendation of location 
is made, but it is understood that 
available sites will not be hard to 
find. 
kkk 

Commander W. H. H. South- 
erland, the hydrographer of the 
Navy, assumed command of the 
Cleveland about the middle of 
the month, succeeding Command- 
er Cogswell, who was placed on 
waiting orders. The detail is one 
of which Commander Souther- 
land is justly proud, and is a rec- 
ognition of his splendid services 
in the Hydrographic Office. Com- 
mander Southerland is a thor- 
ough sailor and has applied the 
facilities of the Hydrographic Of- 
fice to the simplification of nav- 
igation to the great benefit not 
only of the Navy, but of the mer- 
chant marine, especially in North 
Atlantic waters. 

xk 

First Lieutenant John R. Slat- 
tery, U. S. A., Corps of Engi- 
neers, has been ordered to the 
Pacific Coast, and his orders 
make him available for duty in 
the Hawaiian islands if necessary. 


xk 


Brigadier General Edward M. 
Hayes, U. S. A., retired, has been 
assigned to duty with the militia 
of Arkansas. 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the “United Service,’ 
are cordially invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
fancy, grave or gay, instructive or only 
entertaining; in short, any literary 
flotsam and jetsam likely to intcrest 
our subscribers. 


GEN. DE TROBRIAND’S’ RO- 
MANTIC LIFE. 


Romantic was the life of Gen. de 
Trobriand, who died in 1897, the 
only Frenchman since Lafayette tc 
attain the rank of Major General in 
our army. Philippe Régis Denis de 
Keredern, Baron (afterward Comte) 
de Trobriand, was born June 4, 1816 
at the Chateau des Rochettes, near 
Tours. 

He belonged to the old nobility of 
Brittany, but was born in Tours, for 
at that time his father, Gen. Joseph 
de Trobriand, was commanding that 
military district. When a youth 
Régis de Trobriand was put on the 
list of the pages of Charles X., then 
King of France. During the mon- 
archy the young nobles who became 
pages were brought up at Court, un- 
der the superintendence of one of the 
Marshals of France, who took charge 
of their education and prepared them 
for entering St. Cyr, the West Point 
of France. From St. Cyr they took 
their commissions in the army. 

The revolution of 1830—which sent 
the Bourbons into their last exile— 
changed the course of de Trobriand’s 
military education. Not wishing to 
serve under the new Government, his 
father, Gen. de Trobriand, who was 


then commanding at Rouen, resigned 
from the army and made his son fol- 
low another course of military stud- 
ies at the same time that he was tak- 
ing his college degrees. Trobriand 
was graduated as Bachelieres-lettres 
at Orleans in 1834, and as licencie 
en-droit at Pottiers in 1838. While 
in Pottiers he wrote a novel, “Les 
Gentilshommes de I’Quest,” which 
created a great sensation. In 1841, 
after his father’s death, and being 
then Baron de Trobriand, he came 
with a friend to America as a trav- 
eler to see the country. In those days 
few persons, particularly Frenchmen, 
came to America. His arrival, 
bringing letters to our first people, 
was quite a social incident. His good 
looks, title, accomplishments, and 
great personal attractions made him a 
social lion. He met and became en- 
gaged to Mary Mason Jones, daugh- 
ter of Isaac Jones, second President 
of the Chemical Bank, and grand- 
daughter of John Mason, founder and 
first President of that institution. The 
marriage took place in Paris in Jan- 
uary, 1843, with great.ceremony. The 
reception, at which many members 
of the Faubourg St. Germain were 
represented, was held at the Hotel 


"Gallifet, where the family resided 


that winter. The witnesses to the 
marriage on the side of the bride- 
groom were the Duc de Clermont 
Tonnerre, formerly Minister of 
Charles X., and the Marquis de la 
Rochejaquelin. The witnesses for the 
bride were two American gentlemen, 
Robert Ray, Esq., and Colonel Thorn. 
After the marriage the Baron and 
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Baroness de Trobriand went to Italy, 
where they joined the Court of the 
Comte de Chambord (Henri V.), the 
Bourbon heir to the throne of France. 
Here, attached to the exiled Prin- 
ces, de Trobriand led for several 
years a life divided between his du- 
ties at Court and the cultivation of 
his talents for music and painting. 
Henri V. was young and his com- 
panions were young, so all was done 
in those days to dispel the dreariness 
of exile in a life of incessant activity 
and amusement. Venice was then a 
part of the Austrian Kingdom of 
Lombardy and ruled over by the 
Grand Duke Regnier as Viceroy, 
who, with his beautiful wife, a Prin- 
cess of Savoy, also held a brilliant 
court. Dinners, balls, visits from dif- 
ferent royalties of Europe, for whom 
great receptions had to be given, all 
helped to make winters pass in a 
round of gayety. Amateur theatri- 
cals were given every two weeks in 
the Duchess de Berri’s palace, Palaz- 
zo Vendramin. De Trobriand was 


stage manager and principal actor. 
The little theatre was filled with the 
ladies and gentlemen of the court, 
and once on the front row sat seven 


royalties (one being the Emperor 
Nicholas I. of Russia), who were 
visiting Henri V. 

An incident of that time of youth- 
ful exuberance among the young men 
of the court made a_ sensation 
throughout Europe. 

A discussion having arisen on the 
subject of Lord Byron’s famous sev- 
en-mile swim, a wager was laid by the 
Comte de Chambord (Henri V.) and 
three young men, of whom de Tro- 
briand was one, that they would also 
accomplish it. The terms were that, 
though accompanied by boats, they 
were never to rest even a finger on a 
boat during the distance of seven 
miles. 

The feat was performed by all 
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four, though they all were made quite 
ill by it. The only one who escaped 
evil consequences was de Trobriand, 
who was dared by Monseigneur 
(Henri V.) to row him home in his 
gondola and did it. The strain at 
first was intense, but this second and 
different exercise of his muscles saved 
de Trobriand the illness suffered by 
his companions. This swimming feat 
on the part of Henri V. was noised 
abroad all over Europe by his ad- 
herents to disprove the assertion of 
his opponents that he was a weakling 
unfit to reign. 

In 1848 or 1849, at the request of 
his father-in-law, Régis de Trobri- 
and came to reside in America. His 
fondness for literary work and desire 
for occupation induced him to start 
a French review, the Revue du Nou- 
veau Monde. 

In 1851 family matters obliged him 
to return to France and discontinue 
his review. 

In 1854 the death of his father-in- 
law brought him back to America, 
where he settled permamently, de- 
voting himself again to literary work 
in connection with the French news- 
paper, the Courrier des Etats Unis. 
When the war broke out Régis de 
Trobriand was deeply impressed by 
the justice of the Union cause, and, 
becoming an American citizen, took 
command of the Fifty-fifth Regiment, 
New York Volunteers (Gardes La- 
fayette). He was engaged in all the 
campaigns of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, from Yorktown to and after 
Gettysburg. His. services on the sec- 
ond day of Gettysburg were of the 
most efficient and sturdy description, 
his brigade being one of those hold- 
ing the Peach Orchard, the central 
point of Sickles’s line, until it was 
no longer* tenable, after which, with 
only two regiments, he held the north 
bank of Plum River until the rebel 
onset forced his men back across the 
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wheat field, and then they were fore- 
most in the new line formed by Bir- 
ney, which charged through the wheat 
field and drove the enemy back to the 
stone fence which bounded it. © It 
was one of the most exciting and im- 
portant contests of that battlefield. In 
January, 1864, de Trobriand was 
made a brigadier-general, and in May 
and June of that year he commanded 
the defenses of New York. He re- 
turned to the field, and, as brigade 
commander in the Second Corps. in 
Grant’s army, fought at Deep Bottom 
and Five Forks, and was in command 
of the Third Division of the Second 
Corps in the final pursuit of Lee, 
which ended at Appomattox. On 
the day of Lee’s surrender, April 9, 
1865, he was brevetted major-general 
of Volunteers, being thus the only 
Frenchman except Lafayette who has 
held the rank of major-general in the 
United States Army. 

After the army was disbanded Gen. 
de Trobriand spent a year in France 
writing (in French) his reminiscen- 
ces of the war, which were published 
under the title of “Quatre ans de 
Campagne avee l’Armée du Potomac” 
(which has been translated under the 
title of “Four Years with the Army 
of the Potomac”). 

Gen. de Trobriand entered the reg- 
ular army as colonel of the Thirty- 
first Infantry in 1866, and was bre- 
vetted brigadier-general of the United 
States Army March 2, 1867. He 
commanded the District of Dakota 
in August of that year. He was 
transferred to the command of the 
Thirteenth Infantry March 15, 1860, 
and commanded the District of Mon- 
tana, and after that the District of 
Green River. 

While in Montana he put an end 
(January, 1870) to the Indian depre- 
dations by his energetic campaign 
against the Piegan Indians. He was 
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sent to Salt Lake City in September, 
1870, and by his firmness and tact 
prevented the threatened outbreak of 
the Mormons, under Brigham Young. 
He commanded in Utah until Janu- 
ary, 1875, when he was sent to New 
Orleans. Under orders from his 
superior officers it became necessary 
to arrest Speaker Wiltz, and to dis- 
perse the McEnery Legislature. This 
duty he performed with a tact and 
firmness which won him the respect 
of his opponents. Gen. de Trobriand 
remained in command in New Or- 
leans from 1875 to 1879, when, at his 
request, he was retired from the 
army. In 1874 he had inherited the 
title of count, and became head of his 
family, owing to the extinction of the 
elder branch, but he never carried 
his ‘title in this country. Having 
lived for five years in New Orleans, 
Gen. de Trobriand decided to make 
it his winter home, and after his re- 
tirement, bought a house in Clouet 
Street, where he resided until his 
death. In*summer he visited altern- 
ately his family in France, and his 
daughter on Long Island. 

His visits to France were made in- 
teresting by meeting on intimate 
terms most of the statesmen, and 
most of the men of rank and mark 
who have been identified with the his- 
tory of that country. 

He was a regular visitor at the 
Chateau d’Eu before the Comte de 
Paris was sent into exile, and after 
that time, when they could not meet, 
they corresponded regularly. The 
Comte de Paris always loved him 
very much. All the members of the 
Orleanist family, the Duc d’Aumale, 
the Prince de Joinville, the Duc de 
Montpensier, etc., showed the gener- 
al marked kindness and friendship, 
and he was received by them in the 
iritimacy of the family circle. Though 
having become converted to Repub- 
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can ideas, he never hesitated to ex- 
press his convictions. Gen. de Tro- 
briand’s accomplishments as writer, 
poet, painter, and musician fitted him 
for the power of criticism and the 
enjoyment of the society of all men of 
all callings. This, united with a 
wonderful memory—great conversa- 
tional powers and delightful charm of 
manner, together with the fact that 
in his varied career as courtier, sol- 
dier, writer, he had known all the 
distinguished men of his time, gave 
him reminiscenses of royalties, states- 
men, artists, littérateurs, soldiers, in 
Europe and America—all this helped 
to make him to the last moment of 
his long life a most delightful com- 
panion to those who came in contact 
with him. 

He preserved his wonderful powers 
to the last, and died in his eighty- 
second year, still in the full posses- 
sion of his brilliant mental faculties. 
Gen. de Trobriand died on July 15, 
1897, at the residence of his daughter, 
Mrs. Charles A. Post, Bayport, L. I. 

Gen. de Trobriand leaves a wid- 
ow—the Comtesse de Trobriand, who 
lives in Paris—and two daughters, 
Mrs. Charles A. Post and Mrs. Bur- 
nett Stears. The last-named resides 
in France. 

Gen. de Trobriand, who offered his 
sword to his adopted country, the 
United States of North America, was 
a second cousin of Bolivar, the 
Washington of South America; their 
grandmothers were sisters. 


Such was the man who lighted up 
that period in society from the early 
fifties, when I first knew it, in New 
York, and for thirty years after he 
was an occasional resident of this 
city. He was very handsome, but 
singularly retiring, and always marked 
by a modest self-effacement. Mar- 
ried as he was into the richest and 
most fashionable set in New York, 
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his wife a leader of the gay set, he 
could not remain in obscurity, but his 
early experiences at the court and the 
retirement and misfortunes of the 
royal family, whom he had served, 
had marked him with a gravity and 
sadness which made him seem older 
than he was. But a more delightful 
companion at a little dinner could not 
be found. I remember his telling me 
of the baptism of his little daugh- 
ter, the god-daughter of the Duchesse 
de Berri, and afterward her being 
tossed up in the arms of the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme (the Daughter of the 
Temple), when the little girl, not re- 
specting gloomy traditions, pulled off 
the cap and wig of the daughter of 
Louis XVI., making her laugh heart- 
ily, a thing she seldom did, poor un- 
fortunate daughter of Marie Antoin- 
ette. 

But the young couple whom he 
served were not the only acquaint- 
ances of whom de Trobriand could 
talk. He knew well the Republican 
leaders, Thiers, Jules Simon, Jules 
Favre, Guizot, Lamartine, etc. He 
had met Chateaubriand and Mme. 
Recamier, who spoke of him as “ce 
charmant jeune homme.” He knew 
all the great littérateurs, George Sand * 
and Alfred de Musset; he could tell 
the intimate history of “Elle et Lui.” 
He knew Rachel and kept many of 
her letters. As a cultivated musician 
himself he knew Lizst, Chopin, Auber 
and their best interpreters. Imagine 
what it was to hear such a man talk! 

While he was editor of the Cour- 
rier des Etats Unis he translated a 
little poem of mine into French verse. 
It was called “The Lighthouse of the 
World,” and attracted the attention 
of Victor Hugo, who wrote a letter 
on the subject. Although “light- 
house” is not a very easy word to 
versify he had the advantage of the 
more poetical Pharos, and he was 
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so much the master of the genius of 
the two languages that he made a 
pretty thing of it. In fact, in Amer- 
ica he devoted himself to literature, 
to the arts, to the quiet amusement 
of chess, more than to dancing and to 
dinners. 

But a hero was slumbering within 
him, impatient for development. He 
was as brave as his sword, and 
longed to draw it in a congenial 
cause. From the first he showed that 
he was a born soldier. His camp was 
a model of neatness and order. The 
“Fifty-fifth Regiment, New York 
Volunteers, Gardes Lafayette,” be- 
came a famous, well-disciplined regi- 
ment. I have heard a young lieuten- 
ant, who served under him, say that 
the General taught them to make an 
excellent cup of coffee, to husband 
their rations, to keep their quarters 
clean. He gave them excellent les- 
sons in sanitary reform. The pupil 
of the marshals of France, educated 
in what was then the grandest mili- 
tary school in the world, knew all 
these minor details. He was kind to 
them in sickness, and knew more 
than most surgeons as to the treat- 
ment of a gunshot wound. 

Such was the man so universal, so 
gallant, so painstaking and conscien- 
tious, who was to lead the oriflamme 
of France, under the Stars and 
Stripes, to victory at Yorktown, at 
Gettysburg, at Five Forks, until on 
the great day at Appomattox Court 
House, this second Lafayette ended 
his service in the field to his adopted 
and grateful country. 

I had the honor to be a guest at 
a banquet, one of the most brilliant 
ever given in New York, at Delmon- 
ico’s, to the Comte de Paris, by Gen. 
Sickles, at which were present, among 
other representatives of our highest 
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fashion, Mrs. Post, the daughter of 
Gen. de Trobriand, who could not be 
there. She was the very “Marie 
Carolina,” the goddaughter of a prin- 
cess of the old Bourbon days, and 
she had the pleasure of hearing Gén, 
Sickles refer to that brilliant ac- 
tion of her father at the Peach Or- 
chard episode, the second day of 
Gettysburg. This splendid dash made 
de Trobriand a brigadier-general, and 
in the curious twists and turnings 
of life this was certainly one of the 
most curious, that in the presence 
of the last of the Bourbons—that 
family whom her father had so gal- 
lantry served—a woman, still young, 
should have listened again to the 
story of his conquests on a second 
field of honor from one of the most 
gallant commanders in the war of the 
Republic in the very presence of the 
Comte de Paris, his king. 

The old age of this valuable, ac- 
complished, universal man was spent 
in the congenial French town which 
he loved, New Orleans, where, in the 
gentle occupation of cultivating roses, 
and with the society of a few friends, 
with French servants to cook for him 
the dainty dishes which he liked, he 
grew older and older, as a French 
soldier should, getting something out 
of every day, consoled by music, 
painting and reading. He had fought 
the good fight, he had written his 
book (a valuable one), he had kept 
his honor bright, to the last the most 
agreeable of men, he was blessed in 
the moment of departure by the ten- 
der care of his daughter, whom he 
dearly loved, the little girl who had 
been sent to him in his bright youth, 
and who never failed him in the lov- 
ing duty and admiration, care and re- 
spect, which he deserved—M. E. W. 
SHERWOOD in New York Times. 
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THE SAILOR AS A SOLDIER. 


In the latest volume of his history 
of the Royal Navy Sir William 
Laird Clowes points out that the 
sailor is being more and more used 
by the British military authorities as 
an infantryman in fighting on shore. 
In every recent war there has been a 
naval brigade, and it has rendered 
splendid service, eclipsing in energy, 
if not intrepidity, the work of the 
professional soldier. Perhaps this is 
because Jack is not so dependent on 
his officers as Tommy Atkins and 
always has a way of doing a thing in 
an emergency. The blue-jackets have 
often saved the day in China, India, 
New Zealand, Egypt and South 
Africa. In the Boer war Ladysmith 
would probably have fallen but for 
the skill of the naval contingent with 
its 4.7 inch gun. Strange to say, 
Jack at a pinch can march longer 
than the regular army man. In South 
Africa Lieut. Grant and his little 
command covered 798 miles in fifty- 
three days, at one time making a 
forced march of thirty-seven miles 
in thirteen hours with a big gun. In 
the Soudan campaigns there has 
usually been a naval brigade. At 
Abu Klea it fought with tremendous 
dash, and always seems to have car- 
ried off the honors. 

The sailor of the American navy 
has also done a good deal of fighting 
on shore during the last fifty years, 
and he has helped to keep the peace 
on the Isthmus of Panama when 
American interests have been en- 
dangered by perennial conflicts be- 
tween rebels and the Government. 
But it is the maritime who usually 
bears the brunt of the fighting when 
a position has to be taken and held on 
shore, and there is no finer fighting 
man than the American marine. Wit- 
ness Guantanamo. Whether it is well 
to employ the sailor to help the sol- 
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dier fight his battles on shore may be 
doubted. The tendency with us is to 
limit Jack’s activities to sea duty, 
for his value is greater than the sol- 
dier’s. In money and time it costs 
more—very much more—to make an 
able-bodied seaman than a soldier. 
In six months of campaigning the 
raw volunteer becomes a veteran, but 
Jack’s education requires about three 
years. To replace the soldier if he 
falls is always feasible, but there is 
no man, as a rule, to step into Jack’s 
shoes. Even in peaceful times he is 
too valuable to be used on shore 
duty. There are not enough Jack- 
ies to go round among the ships.— 
NY. Sun. 


THE SEA AT NOON. 
From Lippincoti’s Magazine. 


Who rocks the little billows of the 
deep, 
That, curved as grace itself, they 
kiss the air— 
Then sink in curves, and with the 
noonday share 
The stillness that can neither laugh 
nor weep? 
What languid revels do the sea- 
nymphs keep 
That in the summer, when the days’ 
are fair, 
They slowly to the sky cast gar- 
lands rare 
Of foam-flowers, though the blue 
seems fixed in sleep? 


Always the joy of life lies in the sea, 
Who knows it loves it, and his fan- 
cies play 
With all its moods for joy—wheth- 
er it wakes 
Gentle as dawn upon the bright To 
Be 
Of rosy youth; or, dashing high its 
spray, 
The world with ecstasy of tumult 
shakes ! 
Maurice Francis EGAN. 
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FUTURE FOR MOTORS IN WAR. 


In the recent maneuvers of the 
British army in the west of England, 
which were war games on a more 
ambitious scale than England has had 
for several years, automobiles were 
utilized to an extent never before at- 
tempted in military tests, and were 
found to be very useful indeed, prin- 
cipally in conveying the umpire staff 
and the general officers speedily to 
distant points and in carrying infor- 
mation. 

A warm discussion has arisen since 
as to whether motor cars, as the Eng- 
lish call them, would really be of use 
in actual war, and how far that use 
would extend; and a score of promi- 
nent officers are quoted as expressing 
the opinion that it has been demon- 
strated that the military automobile 
can be made very valuable indeed. 

The trump card of the pro-motor- 
ists is this declaration by Lord Rob- 
erts to the Motor Volunteer Corps 
after inspecting them at the close of 
the maneuvers: “I think this shows 
that in future wars motor cars will 
play a very important part. We 
could not have carried out the man- 
euvers without your help.” 


Motor cycles, as well as motor 
cars, were used in the maneuvers. 
All the motor vehicles were run by 
the new Motor Volunteer Corps, whose 
lieutenant-colonel, Mark Mayhew, an 
enthusiastic military automobilist, has 
since announced for his fellow ex- 
perimenters in that field just what 
they think can be accomplished by the 
motor car in its present stage of de- 
velopment. 

First of all, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mayhew says, it has been demon- 
strated that a commanding officer will 
be enabled to inform himself per- 
sorially on matters incidental either 
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to a march, a general action, encamp- 
ment or camping grounds; need for 
re-enforcements on the part of de- 
tached bodies, or the possibility of 
obtaining re-enforcements for him- 
self; all with perfect ease and im- 
mense saving in time, while avoiding 
the tendency to error and misappre- 
hension inseparable from a system of 
messages and hearsay. 

“This,” he says, “may be met by 
the objection that the commander-in- 
chief should be in one place where 
he can be found in all emergencies, 
and undoubtedly in the midst of an 
action this must be so. But an officer 
in supreme command, if supplied with 
an efficient and numerous motor con- 
tingent, would not hesitate to spare 
from his side temporarily a staff of- 
ficer of much greater attainments 
and greater suitability for the mis- 
sion on hand than the messenger per- 
sonally employed, were he confident 
that such an officer would be back 
again at the centre in a quarter the 
time or less than a man on horse- 
back would be.” 


He even thinks that, putting actual 
battle aside, the officer in supreme 
command will have no fear of using 
a car himself in emergency when he 
feels that a visit to some point other- 
wise hard to reach would be of ser- 
vice to him. 

That, Lieutenant-Colonel Mayhew 
says, is what the motor car corps can 
do now. But the more he sees of the 
efficiency of the motor for such work, 
the more new uses suggest themselves 
—motor-mounted infantry, motor 
quick-firing guns, cars armed and 
supplied with quick-firing guns, light 
emergency transport, and a thorough- 
ly extended comprehensive use of 
motor trucks and tractors for heavy 
transport. 

As to whether in their present state 
of development automobiles could be: 
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counted on in war without constant 
danger of their breaking down, he 
thinks they could. Says he: 

“The motor car, it is true, is not 
intended for a cross country steed, 
and it is argued by some that its 
efficiency for war purposes is dis- 
counted because it cannot jump fen- 
ces and ditches. True, but the motor 
will often go round a field or a piece 
of rough country by road in less time 
than it takes a horse to cross it direct, 
and I have yet to learn that staff of- 
ficers and others in the military ser- 
vice are in the habit of striking a 
bee line across country even when 
riding horses.” 

Anyway, the motor cycle can sur- 
mount a great many obstacles, he ar- 
gues, if the motor car cannot. 

In these British maneuvers, the 
umpire staff, a large body of officers, 
including the Duke of Connaught and 
Lord Roberts, the commander-in- 
chief, was obliged to cover from 
60 to 120 miles of country a day. It 
would have been impossible to do 
this on horseback, but with the aid 
of motor cars it was accomplished; 
and, as the records show, with sur- 
prisingly few slight break-downs and 
no serious accidents.—New York Sun. 


ON THE FROZEN YUKON. 


Oh, ships that sail down from the 
glacial North 
With your burdens of shimmering 
gold, 
What spectres of Death in the pitiless 
waste 
Ride low in your shivering hold? 
What triumphs of those. who have 
wrestled with Death 
Can o’erbalance the burden of woe 
For the hearts that are still on the 
frozen Yukon, 
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And the bones that are covered 
with snow ?— 


For the veins that are chilled and the 
eyes that upstare 
Through the wreath of a Boreal 
shroud, 
Where the elements shriek and the 
ragged rocks rake 
In the bend of the lowering cloud? 
Oh, an army of dead swell a requiem 
weird 
In the tempests that sullenly blow. 
O’er the hearts that are still on the 
frozen Yukon, 
And the bones that are covered 
with snow! 


Is the recompense full when exultant 
a few 
Tear away from the jaws of De- 
spair 
And back to the green, smiling val- 
leys again 
Bring a booty all yellow and fair? 
What meed from the joy of the for- 
tunate few 
Can the soul of the universe know, 
For the hearts that are still on the 
frozen Yukon, ‘ 
And the bones that are covered 
with snow? : 


’Twere better a thousand times over 
to walk 
In the pathway of honor and toil, 
Than hark to the Siren that sings 
in the North, 
And plunge in the feverish moil; 
For ever a picture of terror must 
live 
In the depths of the gold’s yellow 
glow 
Of the hearts that are still on the 
frozen Yukon, 
And the bones that are covered 
with snow! 
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Oh! pastoral peace of the patriarchs 
old, 
When the husbandman tended his 
sheep. 
Nor dreamed a wild, feverish dream 
of the North 
As he lay in his steading asleep! 
Nor heard in his sleep the seductive 
refrain 
Of the Siren that sings from the 
floe 
To the hearts that are still on the 
frozen Yukon, 
And the bones that are covered 
with snow! 


Oh, pastoral peace! when his humble 
hearthstone 
Was enough for the son of the soil; 
When contentment and love were the 
gods he revered, 
And his soul was the soul of his 
toil. 
Oh, curse of the years! that is blight- 
ing our race ‘ 
With a breath of the tempests that 
blow 
O’er the hearts that are still on the 
frozen Yukon, 
And the bones that are covered 
with snow! 


—Lowett Ortus REESE, 
in the San Francisco Bulletin. 


The new Army Policy, issued by 
the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, provides that there shall 
be no extra premium whatever 
charged either in time of peace or 
war on army officers’ policies. All 
officers insured at the present time 
may change their present policies so 
as to embrace the privilege of this 
concession. 

Previous to 1900 the contract of- 
fered by the Prudential to army 
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officers was the most liberal on the 
market. Under its terms the officer 
was obliged, if ordered to foreign 
service, in time of peace, to pay one 
extra premium, not to exceed $20 
per $1,000 in cash, the company agree- 
ing that the extra premium for for- 
eign service after the first year should 
be charged as a lien against the 
policy. In case of an officially de- 
clared war, an extra premium, not 
to exceed $30 per $1,000, was charged 
in place of the extra premium for 
foreign service. If this were not paid 
in cash it could also become a lien 
upon the policy. 

Finding that the payment of the 
first extra premium in cash was in 
many cases a hardship to an officer, 
the company then allowed army 
policyholders to have all extra pre- 
miums become a lien upon their poli- 
cies instead of paying the same in 
cash. 

These contracts thus revised were 
the most liberal that had been offered 
by any company, but as conditions 
warranted, the company finally de- 
cided to issue a contract which re- 
quired no extra premium for for- 
eign service whatever, but which did 
charge an extra premium in case of 
officially declared war, not to ex- 
ceed $30 per $1,000. Under these 
conditions the Prudential wrote a 
large business among army officers. 
These policies contained the provis- 
ion that in event of death of an officer 
one-half of the policy would be paid 
to the beneficiary by telegraph upon 
the receipt of a communication from 
the adjutant general of the United 
States army announcing the death of 
the insured. 

A thorough investigation has now 
been made by the company of the 
conditions surrounding army officers 
in time of peace and in time of war. 
As a result of this investigation, and 
of the representations of Mr. McNeil, 
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manager of the Prudential’s Army 
and Navy Department, to the effect 
that a liberal concession to army offi- 
cers would mean much for his com- 
pany in the way of increased busi- 
ness, and that officers of the army 
would appreciate any concession 
granted them, the company has de- 
cided to grant to the army.a con- 
cession without precedent on the part 
of any life insurance company in its 
dealings with army men. 


Applications will be accepted on 
officers of the army for policies on 
the Whole Life, Limited Payment 
Life, and Endowment plans, giving 
them practically all the privileges ex- 
tended to civilian policyholders, and 
charging no extra premium in time 
of peace or in time of war whatever, 
officers being placed in a special class 
for the apportionment of dividends. 
This rule is also retroactive and pres- 
ent policyholders may secure this con- 
cession by changing their policies to 
the required forms. 

Army men who are policyholders 
and who have paid an extra premium 
in the past in cash may arrange to 
have same returned, the company 
agreeing in case of death of the 
policyholder to pay to his estate all 
extra premiums paid, and if the in- 
sured shall live until the end of the 
dividend period, and the policy is at 
that time in force, the company will 
pay in addition to the guaranteed 
amount stated in the policy, all extra 
premiums paid to the company in 
cash, together with the accumulated 
dividend then apportioned. Where 
the premium has become a lien under 
the policy at 5 per cent. interest, the 
lien will be cancelled and no interest 
will be charged the insured while 
the lien was in force. 


Manager McNeil feels sure that 
officers of the army will appreciate 
the liberal actions of the Prudential 
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Insurance Company, and that the 
Company will more than ever be 
looked upon as the “Army Officers’ 
Company.” 


AN INSTANCE OF GROWTH. 


It is a pleasure in this day of great 
industrial combinations, to note an 
instance where an independent con- 
cern has attained to mammoth pro- 
portions, and has grown steadily but 
surely for years from a small be- 
ginnning into the fullness of the 
present time. Such an institution is 
cited in the seed business of D. M. 
Ferry & Co., which for nearly half 
a century has gone forward each 
year, constantly adding new custo- 
mers and retaining its old ones, until 
it is 10-day the source of seed sup- 
ply from which the great crops of 
this ccuntry spring. Seed houses 
have come and gone—some survived 
and flourished for years, but finally 
succumbed for one reason or another 
—while Ferry’s kept growing all the 
time. Thousands of farmers, gar- 
deners and flower growers look to 
them year after year for the seeds 
from which the prosperity of their 
fields and gardens is to grow, and 
the fact that they are never disap- 
pointed in Perry’s seeds is the secret 
of the wonderful expansion of this 
popular firm. You can buy their 
seeds in every city, town or hamlet 
of this land, and you are always cer- 
tain that they are fresh, true to name 
and sure to grow. Their 1904 Seed 
Annual, a valuable, guide in the se- 
lection of the proper seeds to plant, 
will be sent free to all readers of 
Unitep Service who apply to D. M. 
Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Notes and Reminiscences of a Staff 
Officer. Chiefly relating to the 
Waterloo Campaign and to St. 
Helena matters during the captivity 
of Napoleon. By Lieut.-Col. Basil 
Jackson. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 1903. Pp. 218. 


The author of this work, although 
a young man at the time, had peculiar 
facilities for observation, both in the 
Waterloo Campaign and at St. Hele- 
na, and this volume shows that he 
made good use of his opportunities. 
It is an interesting recital of his ex- 
periences, told in a simple way, but 
with a charm of naturalness and 
modesty that is refreshing. 

He entered the field in Holland, 
two years before the great battle, al- 
most fresh from the military college, 
but as a staff officer his duties took 
him to all the principal cities in 
Holland and Belgium, and required 
him to report on the roads. It was 
one of these reports (which had been 
transmitted to Gneisenau) that deter- 
mined the road by which Bliicher re- 
treated after the battle of Ligny, and 
decided him to join Wellington at 
Waterloo. 

His work as a general staff officer 
took him over the entire field while 
the battles were raging, as well as be- 
fore and after, so that he saw far 
better than most officers actually com- 
manding troops, and his accounts are 
thrilling at times, often pathetic, but 
always fascinating. 

There were a number of dramatic 
moments in these few days: First, 
the scenes as he came riding in dur- 
ing the night of the 15th, after deliver- 
ing orders in person to several of the 
commanders in the field, when he met 


many of the officers coming from the 
Duchess of Richmond’s ball, seeking 
their respective organizations; second- 
ly, the dead and dying on the field 
of Quatre Bras (many of those he 
saw that morning early hastening in 
search of their troops); thirdly, the 
great battle itself; and finally the 
pursuit of Napoleon’s army and the 
march to Paris. 

Soon after Napoleon was sent to 
St. Helena it so happened that Colonel 
Jackson was sent there too, and re- 
mained a long time, intimately asso- 
ciated with the governor, as well as 
with the members of Napoleon’s suite, 
and often conversing with the Em- 
peror himself. The notes he took are 
not near as voluminous as one could 
wish, but they are entertaining and 
interesting in spite of their brevity, 
and have all the charm of personal 
reminiscences. 


The Despatches of Field Marshal the 
Duke of Wellington from 1779 to 
1815. Selected and arranged by 
Walter Wood. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1902. Pp. 475. 


This collection of despatches of the 
great British soldier contains all that 
is of present-day interest in the origi- 
nals, which fill twelve bulky volumes 
in the monumental work compiled by 
Colonel Gurwood. It makes this rich 
mine of historical material available to 
the ordinary reader, presenting the 
subject-matter in a single convenient 
volume, and so systematized and ar- 
ranged as to present the great duke 
as “the historian of his own brilliant 
career.” 

It is dedicated to General Viscount 
Kitchener of Khartoum, and contains 
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material relating to his campaigns in 
India, Denmark, Portugal, Spain, the 
Low Countries, and France, and also 
some very interesting remarks on 
America, particularly during the War 
of 1812. 

The value of this collection is in- 
dicated in a remark by Professor 
Oman of Oxford University, one of 
the world’s greatest historians of to- 
day, in his recent classical History of 
the Peninsular War: 

“To clear away any lingering doubts 
as to Wellesley’s extraordinary abili- 
ty, the student of history has only 
to read a few of his most notable 
despatches.” 

The compiler has not only selected 
his material with proper judgment, 
but he has also arranged it with ap- 
propriate headings, for convenience 
of reference and study. 

The despatches relating to America 
are very interesting, containing as 
they do some pertinent remarks on 
the privateers we used, on the strategy 
of the British and on embargo and 
other measures which were resorted to. 

We have room for but one here: 
“To Marshal C. Beresford. 

“FRENEDA, 
February 6, 1813. 

“T have been very uneasy about the 
American naval successes. I think we 
should have peace with America be- 
fore the season for opening the cam- 
paign in Canada, if we could take 
one or two of these d——d frigates.” 

Another relates to the necessity for 
naval supremacy on the lakes for suc- 
cess in any war on the frontier of 
Canada. 

The entire collection is a valuable 
military as well as historical work, 
with all the charms of autobiography 
and the interest always attaching t. 
the individuality and character of a 
great man. The book is well printed 
on good paper, and attractively bound. 
Tt makes the original despatches of 
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this great soldier available to the 
every-day reader, and presents them 
freed from all the dull and tedious 
parts, whose interest has become ob- 
solete, yet retaining their character 
and vitality. 


Principles and Problems of Imperial 
Defense. By Lieut.-Col. Edward S. 
May, C. M. G, R. A. London: 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Limited ; 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1903. Pp. 332. $3.00 net. 


This treatise by the Professor of 
Military Art and History at the Eng- 
lish Staff College, must be regarded 
as one of the great works of the age, 
not only in military and naval mat- 
ters, but also in national _ policy. 
Colonel May is a military author of 
international reputation, who has al- 
ways been a student of wars, and 
his position at the Staff College makes 
him familiar with military history and 
strategy as well as national policy. 
The work is, therefore, of value not 
only to army and navy officers and 
military students in general, but also 
to legislators, and, indeed, to every 
citizen who is interested in the higher 
development of his country. 

For the first time the necessity of 
an army (as well as a navy) to the 
existence of a great nation is properly 
presented. The great subjects in- 
volved are dealt with broadly, but 
with a sincerity, an intelligence, and 
a vigor of thought and reasoning that 
admit of no doubt or misunderstand- 
ing. 

“Imperial defense, although it can- 
not be carried out at all without a 
Navy, cannot be accomplished by a 
navy alone.” 

“Even a predominant navy has its 
limitations and restrictions, and can- 
not alone produce decisive results.” 

“Our army and navy are, in fact, 
complementary to each other. To 
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get the fullest effect from either they 
must work in unison, and their co- 
operation must be genial and intelli- 
gent. In any broad view of Imperial 
defense their interests are seen to be 
in common rather than antagonistic, 
and while the Empire would perish 
without the one, it could not exist 
without the other.” 

These assertions of a great truth 
are the main-spring of the author’s 
line of thought and reasoning. 

The book opens with an essay on 
the Foundations of Empire, in which 
the origin of England’s greatness is 
traced, and the causes which have 
preserved that greatness are set forth. 
This is followed by an article ex- 
plaining and discussing the analogy 
between land and sea warfare, which 
is replete with interesting historical 
allusions and contains a fine disserta- 
tion on that often misapplied term “a 
fleet in being.” The Predominance of 
the Navy is next considered, and this 
leads naturally to the gist of the whole 
work, namely, the Function of the 
Army. 

Here we desire to quote a few 
words on the question of turning over 
the entire defense of the coast to the 
navy: 

“Some years ago there existed a 
school of thinkers, who seemed to 
wish that our navy should alone be 
responsible for these bases and ports, 
and which viewed with a jealous eye 
almost any expenditure on guns and 
works ashore. 

“A system of coast fortification 
sufficient to free the fleet, gives confi- 
dence to the civil population of the 
country, and prevents any of our im- 
portant seaports falling by a coup-de- 
main and being utilized as a base of 
operations by an enemy, is a first 
necessity in home defense.” 

The succeeding chapters relate to 
Combined Operations, Naval Bases 
and Coaling Stations, Cable Commu- 
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nications, Food Supply, etc., and are 
all excellent essays on the subjects 
treated. It is interesting to note that 
the author favors compulsory service 
in the army in some form, and, indeed, 
it is difficult to see how else the 
force he deems necessary for the mo- 
bile field army (three army corps and 
a cavalry division, with a reserve of 
three army corps of auxiliary forces) 
can be otherwise raised. 

The work as a whole is recom- 
mended as a study for all navy and 
army officers, and, we may add, for all 
citizens actively interested in national 
policy. The author is competent to 
speak on the subject and he speaks 
with authority. The work is of gene- 
ral interest to the world as well as 
of special interest to Great Britain, 
and the subject is one of vital im- 
portance to every great nation. 


Cadet’s Handbook. A manual for 
military students at colleges and 
academies. By Captain John A. 
Lockwood, U. S. Army. Kansas 
City, Mo.: Hudson-Kimberly Co. 
1903. 

Captain Lockwood has here pre- 
sented a useful little volume to aid 
the cadets of military academies and 
colleges in their duties. The interest 
in the ‘subject of military education 
in this country is certainly increas- 
ing, hence the handbook will be wel- 
comed by a large and constantly in- 
creasing class of students. 

The book considers not only the 
subjects of direct and immediate in- 
terest to such students, but also sub- 
jects of general military importance, 
such as discipline, organization, cor- 
respondence, reports, rosters, courts- 
martial, military engineering, military 
hygiene, first aid to the wounded, 
camping and marching. It is well 
illustrated, particularly the chapters 
on military engineering and first aid. 
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The appendix contains the Articles 
of War and the blank form necessary 
in Company and Post Administration. 

The last two chapters are devoted 
to West Point and the methods of 
obtaining commissions in the regular 
army. 

It is altogether a useful, convenient 
and timely little volume, which should 
prove effective in increasing the scope 
of military knowledge, in a practical 
way, in our ordinary academies and 
colleges, great and small, as well as 
in those devoted specially to military 
instruction. 


Jahrbuch fuer 
Ber- 


Nauticus, 1903: 
Deutschlands Seeinteressen. 
lin: E. S. Mittler und Sohn. 


This excellent Naval Annual con- 
tains 530 pages of printed matter and 
many illustrations and valuable tables. 
It corresponds, in a measure, to Bras- 
sey’s Naval Annual, and, although 
devoted especially to Germany's navy, 
contains much that is of general in- 


terest and describes also the navies of. 


all the great powers. 

The subject-matter is divided into 
three parts, the first relating to na- 
vies, the second to technical and com- 
mercial matters, the third to statis- 
tics, and there is added an excellent 
index. 

The first part contains the following 
articles : 

1. The German Navy, 1902-3. 

2. Foreign Navies. 

3. Artillery and Armor. 

4. Sea Power and International 
Policy. 

5. A Year’s Progress in China. 

6. German Colonization during the 
Middle Ages. 

The first of these articles treats of 
the German Naval Estimates and Pro- 
gram for 1903, the development in 
material during 1902, the new ships 
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building in 1903, the personnel of the 
German Navy in 1902, naval maneu- 
vers and exercises with lessons de- 
duced, the German Cruiser Division 
at Venezuela, and the ships on for- 
eign stations. 


The second describes the foreign 
navies of the five great naval powers, 
in which about nine pages (with a 
number of illustrations) are devoted 
to the United States. A few pages 
are also devoted to submarines, Italy, 
Austria and Japan. 


The third article is a very interest- 
ing one on ships’ artillery, heavy, 
medium and light, their protection 
(illustrated by diagrams), the proper 
calibers, their ammunition supply, and 
their positions; the various modes of 
armor protection (illustrated), effect 
and purpose of the different kinds of 
projectiles, armor and artillery 
weights compared, breech-blocks, 
powders, heavy and light projectiles 
compared, armor-piercing projectiles, 
capped projectiles, armor plates 
(Krupp, Vickers, etc.), guns of dif- 
ferent navies compared, and carriages. 

The fourth article is a very inter- 
esting study, especially for our legis- 
lators. 

The fifth is also worthy of some at- 
tention, and the sixth is an important 
addition to general history. 


The second part contains these arti- 
cles: 


1. Progress in the German Mer- 
chant Marine. 

2. The Merchant Marine of the 
United States and the Morgan Trust. 

3. The Development of the British 
Merchant Marine in Recent Years. 

4. The Development of the French 
Merchant Marine in Recent Years. 

5. Germany’s Interests in South 
America. 

6. The Development of Docks and 
Ship Yards. 

7. Liquid Fuel for Ships. 
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The third part treats of: 

1. The Naval Estimates of the Great 
Powers. 

2. The Personnel of the Great Pow- 
ers. 

3. The Floating Material of the 
Great Powers. 

4. The German Merchant Marine 
in April, 1903. 

5. The German Sea-Going Vessels 
on January I, 1903. 

6. The World’s Merchant Marines. 

7. Auxiliary Navies. 

8. The Shipping of the Principal 
Harbors. 

9. German Shipbuilding. 

10. German Export and Import in 
1902. 

11. German Colonies. 

12. The World’s Submarine Cables. 

13. German Cables. 

These articles fully explain and il- 
lustrate the general character of the 
work, and indicate its value to the 
naval or coast artillery officer. It is 
a valuable hand-book, and constitutes 
a useful book of reference to supple- 
ment and correct the standards of 
reference, especially Brassey's Naval 
Annual, and as far as the German 
navy is concerned, it is, of course, 
particularly valuable. 1.2. WN. 


The Cavalry Horse and His Pack. 
Embracing the practical details of 
cavalry service. By 1st Lieutenant 
Jno. J. Boniface, 4th Cavalry. Kan- 
sas City, Mo.: Hudson-Kimberly 
Publishing Company. 1903. Pp. 
538. 


This elaborate work constitutes a 
most useful handbook for the young 
cavalry officer, and is a valuable ad- 
dition to the literature of the subject. 
It is a companion volume to Carter’s 
Horses, Saddles and Bridles, and re- 
sembles the latter in form, binding 
and general appearance, but is com- 
‘plete in itself. 
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The purpose of the book, as set 
forth by the author, is “to place in the 
hands of the young cavalry officer one 
volume embracing the duties and re- 
sponsibilities which confront him from 
the moment he joins his troop, and to 
make clear to him: how things are 
done in the cavalry service. The 
author’s ten years of service, his ac- 
quaintance with a number of the most 
prominent cavalry officers, his ex- 
perience at the Cavalry School at 
Fort Riley, and the fact that he had 
for consultation the excellent library 
at that post, all combined to fit him 
for his undertaking. 

The work opens with a few chap- 
ters of a general nature, such as the 
history of the horse and pack, the 
classes of cavalry in the world’s 
armies, the horse supply at home and 
abroad, the various acknowledged 
classes of horses (with special refer- 
ence to the kind required for cavalry), 
and the American cavalry horse. 

The body of the work is devoted 
to the practical details of cavalry duty, 
including shoeing, bitting and sad- 
dling, riding and training, and stable 
duty, as well as to the field work of 
cavalry, such as marches, transporting 
cavalry horses, the passage of rivers, 
the pack and the pack train, conclud- 
ing with a good chapter on disease 
and medicines. The chapters on sta- 
ble duty are particularly full and de- 
tailed, and contain a mass of useful 
information. 

The work is illustrated by nearly 
150 diagrams, cuts and photographs, 
which add greatly to its value as a 
handbook of ready reference and a 
manual of practical utility. 

Only those officers who have had 
practical experience in attempting to 
glean from the limited library usually 
furnished a mounted command the 
information constantly needed, can ap- 
preciate fully the great service Lieu- 
tenant Boniface has rendered his arm 
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of the service and the army by pre- 
paring the volume before us. It is 
more generally useful than a large 
number of the older books combined, 
and, while essential to every young 
cavalry officer, will be found very use- 
ful to all mounted officers, as well 
as to all others interested in horses 
and their care and use. 


L’Armée Allemande. Etude d’Or- 
ganisation. Felix Martin, Chef de 
Batallion, and F. Pont, Capitaine 
d’Artillerie, Breveté a Etat, Ma- 
jor de VvArmée. Paris: Libraire 
Militaire. R. Chapelot et Cie., 1903 
Pp. 869. 

The above work, published under 
the direction of the French General 
Staff, is a complete and exhaustive 
study of the organization of the Ger- 
man army, by two able French offi- 
cers. 

The arrangement of the text is 
clear and simple, the typography is 
excellent, and the subject-matter 
leaves nothing to be desired. The 
work is based on the laws enacted 
on the subject in Germany, and is 
therefore reliable and authoritative. 

We know of no more complete 
and accurate account of all that re- 
lates to the organization of this 
great army, and consider this to be 
the best and most satisfactory work 
of reference on the subject. 


Sophisms of Free Trade and Popular 
Political Economy Examined. By 
Sir John Barnard Byles. A new 
edition with an introduction and 
notes by William Samuel Lilly, 
LL. M., and Charles Stanton Devas, 
M. A. 12 mo. $1.25 net. 


Mr. W. S. Lilly has chosen the 
right moment for the re-publication 
of the late Justice Byles’ “Sophisms 
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of Free Trade and Popular Political 
Economy.” Mr. Lilly contributes an 
introduction and notes, in which he 
has been assisted by Mr. C. S. Devas, 
and the volume will be published im- 
mediately by Mr. John Lane. The 
text of the eighth edition of Sir John 
Byles’ book is reprinted, unaltered, ex- 
cept by correction of a few trifling 
errors of the press. But to each 
chapter are appended notes, enclosed 
in brackets, and signed by the editors. 


Les Academies Militaires Privées aux 
Etats-Unis. George Nestler Fri- 
cocke, Paris; Henri Charles Lav- 
auzelle. Pp. 57. 


A very clear, accurate and enter- 
taining account of the private military 
academies in the United States, not 
only as regards their purpose, their 
courses of instruction, their situation 
or location, but also as regards their 
true value in a military sense and 
their general importance to the coun- 
try. 

The author evidently understands 
his subject thoroughly, and has pre- 
sented it clearly and _ intelligently. 
The academies described are, among 
others, the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, the Staunton Military Academy, 
Chettenham Military Academy, Mich- 
igan Military Academy, Saint John 
(Wisconsin), Blee (Missouri), Mt. 
Pleasant (Sing Sing, N. Y.), Peeks- 
kill Military Academy (N. Y.), and 
New York Military Academy (Corn- 
wall, N. Y.), Kenyon Military Acad- 
emy (Ohio) and North-Western 
Military Academy. 

The pamphlet is a readable arti- 
cle, and contains much information 
even for us, but its greatest interest 
lies in the lessons the author draws 
for France, and the general value of 
these schools in the development of 
our own country. 
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THE MILITARY BOOK-SHELF. 
(From Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


Many of us can remember as one 
of the saddest moments in our lives 
the day when, after a lapse of years, 
we returned as men to the school 
which we had left as boys. It might 
have been that the buildings were 
unaltered, some of the masters and 
tutors may have been the very men 
who had once trained our minds, 
only, in common with the buildings, 
a little more scarred by the ravages 
of time than when we had seen them 
last. Yet all was so different. Mem- 
ory took us back to that day when 
those buildings were symbolic of all 
that was worth living for in life: 
when the masters were our mentors; 
when their views and theories were 
to us infallible, and, in the breadth 
and scope of their superiority, infi- 
nite. Vain imaginings of an embryo 
mind, undeveloped and unburnished 
by contract with the world and men 
and matters. And now, on our re- 
turn, how sad it was to find that the 
very buildings which had seemed to 
us so vast, sO impressive, and so 
grand, had apparently shrunk to the 
simple significance of ordinary di- 
mensions. That the very men, upon 
whose smallest word we were wont 
to hang with fanatical reverance, 
were just creatures of ordinary cali- 
bre—often from the very nature 
of their calling, narrow-minded, 
cramped, and paltry in their views. 
What a shock it was to find that 
while we had advanced they had 
stood still—that all that we had es- 
teemed and revered was but very or- 
dinary clay. 

It was with feelings almost akin 
to these that we put down Lord 
Wolseley’s book.* To us, for very 

*The Story of a Soldier’s Life. By 
Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley, O. 


M., K.P., &c. 2 vols. Archibald Con- 
stable & Co. 


February 


many years, Lord Wolseley as a sol- 
dier had represented all that was 
great and noble. We knew that he 
was brave: the record of this is 
scarred upon his wounded frame. 
We believed him to be a great geén- 
eral, a man possessed of as great ad- 
ministrative abilities as he was proved 
possessed of soldierly qualities. Our 
faith was not even shaken, when he 
raised his plaintive cry in the Upper 
House. His country had not treated 
him well, and this indiscretion was 
but an ebullition of honest feeling, 
distorted by the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of the channel into which 
it was poured. But even the most 
steadfast of Lord Wolseley’s ad- 
mirers will allow that this present 
venture adds nothing of lustre to 


‘the name of the Field-Marshal. We 


would not have minded a vein of bit- 
terness in his work. Perchance he 
may have had cause for bitterness: 
many greater soldiers and penmen 
than he have shown a taint of gall 
in the records which they have left 
behind them. But Lord Wolseley’s 
treatment of the contemporaries with 
whom he worked in his public life 
is such that the only conclusion it 
is possible to draw from his book 
is that he can never have possessed a 
broad or even charitable mind. No 
man who can stoop, even if it be in 
anger, to the spiteful innuendoes and 
cheap sarcasm which. pervade his 
life’s story as far as he gives it, 
could ever have possessed a balanced 
judgment which is worthy of the 
qualification of “great.” 

Let us quote from the last page 
in the work, just one extract, as an 
example of the “trail of the serpent,” 
which throughout the narrative in- 
trudes itself upon the reader’s notice: 

“Keep your hands off the Regi- 
ment, ye iconoclastic civilian officials 
who meddle and muddle in Army 
matters. Clever politicians you may 
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be, but you are not soldiers, and you 
do not: understand them; they are 
not pawns on a chess-board. Leave 
the management of our fighting men 
to soldiers of experience in our 
British Army of old renown, and do 
not parody us by appearing in public 
decked for the nonce in a soldier’s 
kahki coat . . .!” 

We could hardly forgive the want 
of taste implied by the innuendo in 
the last line if it were contained in 
the peroration of a platform speech 
on Army Reform. But that it should 
be the final blessing from the pen 
of a man whom we are willing to 
honor and desire to respect is pathet- 
ic in the extreme. But apart from 
the too thinly veiled personal attack 
which this sentence, typical of the 
Field-Marshal’s reflections through- 
out his book, implies, we can read 
in it the taint of that exclusiveness 
and snobbery which is typical of the 


narrow-minded British officer, of - 


which evidences abound all through 
the text of Lord Wolseley’s Memoirs, 
—that “narrowness” which, in the 
past, has clogged the metal advance- 
ment of our Army, and which, in 
spite of the revelations of recent 
years, would seem to be still in the 
ascendant. We cannot really blame 
the Field-Marshal that he still en- 
tertains this animus against those 
who have not crystallized in the bed- 
rock of military ignorance and preju- 
dice: bias and prejudice have been 
his close associates throughout his 
life’s work. But we feel keenly the 
revelation of the fact, since we had 
counted him as one of the few whose 
broadness of intellect had raised 
him superior to this poison which 
during the past century has stunted 
the practical development of our 
Army. The officer ranks of the Army 
should, it is true, be a “class ser- 
vice.” But the delineation of the 
qualifications for this class should not 
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be a question of heredity or asso- 
ciation with particular aristocratic 
families. It should be a qualifica- 
tion for the candidate, no matter his 
forebears, to take his place in “the 
aristocracy of brains.” But would 
such an end have been possible with 
a Commander-in-Chief who allowed 
sentiments as expressed in the fol- 
lowing reflections to rule his selec- 
tions for preferment :— 

“These men die that England 
should be great, and they die for her 
without a murmur; and yet it is 
their valor and their self-sacrifice 
that enables home tradesmen to make 
fortunes, live at ease, and to marry 
their sons and daughters into gentle 
families.” 

Or again— 

“Peace - preachers who manufac- 
tured rum, shoddy cottons, bad 
carpets, worse guns, and still worse 
powder for sale to the natives in or 
near our colonial and foreign posses- 
sions, this so-called army had a su- 
preme contempt. At the _ period, 
however, many of our cavalry regi- 
ments were largely supplied with the 
sons of these rich merchants as of- 
ficers. Indeed, one regiment of great 
renown in former days was common- 
ly known as the ‘Trades Union.’ ” 

Can anything exceed the narrow- 
ness of these sentiments? As far as 
we can understand them, they imply 
resentment that these sons of trades- 
men should be prepared to show the 
same natural devotion as the men 
who claimed to be of “gentle fami- 
lies.” Now the commonest virtue 
is brute courage. We have every 
evidence that these sneered-at sons 
of tradesmen possessed it in as high- 
ly a developed form as the self- 
styled “gentle” officers. We have 
the Field-Marshal’s evidence that it 
is a virtue common to all mankind 
—even low-born privates can lay 
claim to it. But it is a sin and a 
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presumption to find the son of a mer- 
chant daring to place at his nation’s 
call this very common virtue of per- 
sonal courage, which for years has 
been about the only asset that the 
British officer could set against the 
confidence which the country placed 
in him. Does the Field-Marshal for- 
get that all the favors he has won, 
all the dignities that have come to 
him, are the outcome of the gratitude 
which these sneered-at tradesmen 
have been anxious to show to him, 
and which he has never shown a 
disposition to refuse? 

No! if it is possible to trace any 
cause which has brought us within 
an ace of military ruin, it has been 
this curse of “army caste,” of which 
we find such a startling example in 
the Field-Marshal’s work. But if 
this revelation will have impressed 
upon the country the necessity of 
bringing the nation’s brain to bear 
upon the question, then perhaps the 
author, all unwittingly, may have 
rendered us as great a service as any 
of those for which he takes credit to 
himself in his book. Let us banish 
this anachronism of “caste,” and set 
ourselves to officer our services as 
we do our Indian Civil Service— 
which is admittedly at once the fin- 
est and most intellectual governing 
body in the world—from the “aris- 
tocracy of brains.” Let us share in 
our public services with our great 
business houses the intellect which 
is the secret of their success. Let 
us be practical, and welcome the ad- 
vice of thinking men, who have 
studied our services and given us dis- 
interested opinions. Take, for in- 
stance, the following passage from 
the work of a thinking civilian,* 
which was given to us almost sim- 
ultaneously with the Field-Marshal’s 
memoirs :— 


*The Problem of the Army. By L. 


S. Amery. Arnold. 


February 


“The _ selection, education, and 
general training of our officers have 
only recently been the subject of an 
exhaustive inquiry by a committee. 
* * * The recommendations of that 
committee included alterations in the 
present entrance examinations, a re- 
organization of the Sandhurst course, 
and the admission of larger numbers 
of University and Colonial candi- 
dates. They might well have been a 
little bolder. To put the original ed- 
ucation of our officers on a better 
basis, the right step would be to 
create a real military University, 
giving the best historical, scientific, 
and military education. By the very 
best I mean an education so good 
that people will send their sons to 
this University for the sake of educa- 
tion alone,’“even when they have no 
intention of entering them for the 
Army. That, indeed, is already the 
case with Kingston Military Col- 
lege in Canada. Commissions would 
be given by nomination to the pick 
of these students, and they would 
supply the bulk of officers of the 
Regular Army, though of course a 
considerable number of nominations 
would still go to other Universities. 
* * * In any case, exchanges between 
the Imperial Army and the local de- 
fence forces, whether of the United 
Kingdom or of the Colonies, should 
be freely encouraged.” 

Here is a rational suggestion for 
the abolishment of “caste” that we 
can cordially support, and one which, 
if the Field-Marshal would but sink 
his “caste” prejudices, he must sup- 
port. That is, if his evidence before 
the War Commission was sincerely 
given, when he said: “The great bulk 
of the young men of ability in Eng- 
land do not come into our badly paid 
profession,” or if, in the references 
in his work to the American army 
and its Academical institutions he 
was stating his convictions when he 
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made this statement: “The far-famed 
Military School of ‘West Point’ (the 
best of such schools to be found in 
any country).” West Point, we have 
reason to know, does not draw the 
“caste” distinction between the sons 
of tradesmen and those of so-called 
“gentle” birth. We have the story of 
a now very distinguished American 
general, who, when he undertook the 
journey from the backwoods to West 
Point, saw a railway for the first time, 
and had never worn anything but 
leather breeches; of the men whose 
parents could barely read and write, 
and of many cadets who have read of 
their successful nomination to the 
Academy with the soil of their par- 
ents’ retail trade upon their fingers. 

But although the tone of Lord 
Wolseley’s reflections as they appear 
at intervals all through his two vol- 
umes have hurt our nicer feelings 
and proved a great and bitter disap- 
pointment, yet we must not allow 
them to wholly damn the work. Far 
from it—they are but the poison-meat 
in the shell-fish, which:when removed 
leaves a nutritious and appetizing 
meal. There is not a soldier who has 
fought for this country during the 
last fifty years who will not find 
pleasure in a perusal of the narrative 
of Lord Wolseley’s distinguished ca- 
reer—whether he follows it as ensign 
in Burma, subaltern in the trenches 
‘before Sebastopol, captain in the In- 
dian Mutiny, staff-officer at home and 
abroad, and commander of the Red 
River and Ashantee Expeditions. The 
record is a magnificent one, and the 
narrative cannot but awake memories 
and stir the blood of all of us who 
have knowledge of those unequalled 
sensations to be found alone “in 
War’s alarms.” 

There is nothing to our mind more 
fascinating than a comparison of 
those incidents which stand most 
marked in our own careers with those 
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related by our fellows. This is the 
one great solace which nature gives 
us with increasing age—the greatest 
compensation it affords for vanished 
youth and vigor. What reminis- 
cences the Field-Marshal’s varied 
military career recalls! How mili- 
tary history repeats itself even down 
to our most recent wars! How hu- 
man all generals are, except perhaps 
the few Heaven-sent master-minds 
which reach this planet about once 
a century! How the petty jealousies 
of the human mind are evident in 
Lord Wolseley’s description of the 
Relief of Lucknow!—the same sel- 
fish meanness that the civilian au- 
thor whom we have already quoted 
refers to in the following reference 
to the South African War :— 

“No one who has followed, from 
within, the conduct of the South 
African War can fail to have been 
struck by the very serious lack of 
an esprit de corps of the Army over 
and beyond that of regimental units 
and the personal staffs of senior 
officers. Lord Kitchener alone can 
say how many times De Wet or 
some other Boer leader escaped be- 
cause Colonel A. was unwilling to 
risk anything in order that Colonel 
B.’s column should have the ‘bag.’” 
The Field-Marshal not only suggests 
but positively states that Sir Colin 
Campbell had determined that Luck- 
now should be relieved with the 
Highlanders in the advance-guard.— 
that the dramatic rendering of the 
tale of relief in history should find 
his well-loved “Hielandmen” first 
grasping the hands of the feeble de- 
fenders. Wolseley, with the com- 
mendable precocity of a young com- 
pany officer, determined that it should 
be otherwise, and gives us the still 
more dramatic incident of the first 
meeting of the besieged and relief 
force in his clasping the hand of 
Captain Tinling of his own battalion, 
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as the besieged company of the goth 
met the relieving company of the 
same battalion “in the big square 
of the Motee Mahul.” What a mo- 
ment that must have been! But we 
in our generation have had a ren- 
contre just as dramatic. It will be 
remembered that one company of the 
Dublin Fusiliers was detained in 
Ladysmith when Sir George White 
sent the battalion on October Ist, 
1899, down to Colenso. That one 
company remained to endure the hor- 
rors of the investment. The part 
which the battalion outside Lady- 
smith played in the relief is still as 
green in our memory as the shamrock 
which her late Majesty ordered her 
Irish regiments to wear on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, as a tribute to their de- 
votion during the war. That de- 
votion requires no_ recapitulation 
here. But those of us who were priv- 
ileged to see the reunion of the one 
isolated company with the gallant 
remnant of the battalion will ever 
cherish the memory of the scene. 
The battalion, which had entered 
upon the campaign over a thousand 
bayonets strong, could only muster 
some few score files to march into 
relieved Ladysmith. Sir Redvers 
Buller—who, whatever his shortcom- 
ings as a general in the field may be, 
possesses that sense of justice and 
manly appreciation which is the 
breath of all right-minded British- 
ers—permitted the magnificent rem- 
nant of this battalion, which had suf- 
fered 70 per cent. in casualties in the 
relief of Ladysmith, to march into 
the relieved town at the head of his 
victorious army. The company which 
had remained inside the invested 
lines—what was left of it—was lin- 
ing the streets with the other units 
of the garrison. The men _ stood 
leaning wearily upon their rifles, 
gaunt, drawn, pale, and thin. They 
had done their best to turn out smart 
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and trim, and though their tunics 
hung in festoons from their spare 
shoulders and wasted chests, yet they 
were clean and soldierly withal. 
Then came the head of the relieving 
army. What a contrast—what men! 
Though they would have barely num- 
bered a German company, though 
their clothes were in tatters and their 
bearded faces were dulled by fifteen 
days of continuous blood and cordi- 
te-grime, yet those Irishmen were 
men. In their eyes flashed the light 
of success, in the swing of their car- 
riage was that which all the art of 
dress and burnish can never accom- 
plish, The knowledge that every 
trial fearlessly faced, every bodily 
hurt unflinchingly risked, every dis- 
heartening difficulty cheerfully met, 
had been crowned with ultimate suc- 
cess, and that they had been the edge 
of the axe* with which Buller had 
hewn his way into Ladysmith. 
Notched and chipped, it is true, but 
never turned! Then these passive 
and active heroes-met. The eyes of 
the sternest of us were dimmed, and 
the most callous for the moment 
could not speak. 

It is interesting to glean from the 
Field-Marshal’s book some insight 
into the importance which was at- 
tached to musketry in the few years 
preceding the Crimea, and then to 
turn to more modern treatises on the 
same subject. According to the 
Field-Marshal, when in 1854 the 
Minie rifle was issued to his bat- 
talion, it was with the utmost dif- 
ficulty. that officers could be induced 
to attend the newly opened musket- 
ry schools to learn the theory and 
practice of rifle shooting. “It was 
thought an excellent joke when a 
one-armed officer was selected for 
the purpose.” All this goes far to 


*Writing of Sir Redvers Buller, on 
p. 178 of his ‘The Story of a Soldier’s 
Life,’ vol. ii., Lord Wolseley says, ‘‘He 
was a first-rate axeman.” 
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convince us that the “final blessing” 
from the pen of the late Commander- 
in-Chief, although it is high-falu- 
tin enough for tub-thumping, is not 
convincing argument. “Keep your 
hands off, * * * ye iconoclastic ci- 
vilian officials who meddle * * * in 
army matters; * * * you are not sol- 
diers, and you do not understand 
them!” sounds well, but when we 
come to study the subject it occurs to 
us that the ruck of soldiers do not 
understand their own affairs, and 
even the greatest of them may fall 
under this accusation if the following 
quotation from the Field-Marshal’s 
work be true: “The army at first 
did not attach much importance to 
this serious matter of re-armament. 
* * * All soldiers knew that the 
Duke of Wellington had to the last 
resisted the introduction of the rifle- 
make. * * * | 

It should not be inferred that we 
would have an undivided civilian 
control in the conduct of our army. 
Far from it: all we desire to do is to 
break down that “exclusiveness” and 
“contempt” for all things civilian 
which has so retarded progress in the 
past. The army, in common with 
other professions produces even un- 
der its present hide-bound condi- 
tion, men who, whatever their call- 
ing, could not help themselves from 
belonging to “the aristocracy of 
brains.” Now we have had added to 
our book-shelf this month a little 
brochure in 140 pages of large type 
which, under the modest title of 
“Some Lessons From the Boer War,”* 
deserves a place in every officer’s 
valise. In its simple way it is far 
more valuable to the subaltern than 
the many miscellaneous works—aids 
to scouting, &c—which have been 
rushed out by military publishers 
aiding and abetting ambitious sol- 


*Some Lessons from the Boer War. 
By Lieut.-Col. T. D. Pilcher, C. B., A. 
D. C. Isbister & Co. 
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diers in self-advertisement. As we 
are discussing musketry, the follow- 
ing catches our eye: 

“The question of musketry is of 
paramount importance, and ordinary 
target practice on the range should 
be regarded as only the first step 
towards making a soldier a good field 
shot. A good first-class shot, with 
reference to the military classification 
is, to all practical purposes, other 
things being equal, as good a man 
for shooting in the field as the best 
Wimbledon marksman. * * * There 
is, however, other things being equal, 
the very greatest difference between 
the value of the shooting of the first- 
class shot and that of the third-class 
shot; * * * our object -should be to 
make all our soldiers first-class shots 
at target practice; * * * having at- 
tained this, we should devote our 
time to field practices!” 

We would almost go further, and 
maintain that the officer who could 
turn his squadron or company out 
as a unit of first-class shots at 500 
yards would be able to take into the 
field a unit that would at once be 
adaptable to all the ranges necessary 
in war, and would arrive at as good 
results as if he spent three times the- 
time with long-range practice at the 
butts. 

Coincidents find a_ considerable 
place in the reminiscences of a sol- 
dier’s life. The Field-Marshal re- 
lates a very curious one which oc- 
curred after the action of Rampur 
Kushia, when Sir Hope Grant was 
engaged in crushing out the last flick- 
er of the Indian Mutiny. A sowar of 
the 1st Punjab Cavalry had discov- 
ered on the body of a killed mutineer 
two miniature portraits. This was 
told to Sir Hope, and he expressed 
a wish to see them. They proved to 
be likenesses of his own father-in- 
law and mother-in-law. We are re- 
minded by this of a most peculiar co- 
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incidence which occurred at the close 
of the Chitral campaign. In the 
winter which preceded the com- 
mencement of Umra Kahn’s brief 
military career, Major Roddy Owen, 
the well-known gentleman rider, 
chanced to meet Captain Young- 
husband—the same famous explorer 
who is now conducting our nibble 
upon the frontiers of Thibet—at 
dinner. Major Roddy Owen was 
about to rejoin his battalion, then 
stationed in Quetta, and, being an am- 
bitious man, requested Captain 
Younghusband to give him some sug- 
gestion as to the best means to gain 
recognition in India. Captain Young- 
husband had recently returned from 
travels in the Pamirs, and when re- 
turning had stayed at Chitral. He 
expressed an opinion to Major Rod- 
dy Owen which resulted in that of- 
ficer returning to India with a letter 
of introduction to Mr. Gurdon,* 
the then political officer in Chitral. 
Upon his arival in India, Major 
Roddy Owen posted this letter to 
Mr. Gurdon. Almost immediately 
afterwards the news of the Umra 
Kahn upheaval came upon India as 
would a thunderbolt. When the news 
came, Mr. Gurdon was besieged in 
Chitral, Major Roddy Owen was in 
Calcutta, Captain Younghusband in 
England, and the letter of introduc- 
tion somewhere in the post. Captain 
Younghusband hurried out to India 
as the correspondent of the “Times.” 
Major Roddy Owen joined General 
Low’s force as correspondent of the 
“Pioneer.” It will be remembered that 
Chitral was relieved by Colonel Kel- 
ly’s column operating from Gilgit, 
when the advance brigade of Gener- 
al Low’s force had reached the Low- 
ari Pass. The two correspondents, 
Major Roddy Owen and Captain 
Younghusband, on hearing of the re- 


*Now Captain Bertrand E. M. Gur- 
don, C.I.E., D.S.O. 
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lief, determined to push through 
alone from the Lowari Pass to Chit- 
ral. This they did, and there met 
Mr. Gurdon. They became the lat- 
ter’s guests for the night. Strange 
as it may seem, the first post for the 
besieged garrison came through from 
Gilgit that night, and as Major Rod- 
dy Owen and Captain Younghusband 
sat at Mr. Gurdon’s table at dinner, 
the letter of introduction written by 
Younghusband and forwarded by 
Roddy Owen was delivered as the 
three persons concerned were sitting 
at meat together. 

The reference to correspondents in 
the above: anecdote brings us back 
sharply to the Field-Marshal’s Me- 
moirs. We can hardly expect the 


.man who wrote in the ‘Soldier’s 


Pocket-Book’ of newspaper corres- 
pondents as “the curse of modern ar- 
mies” to have changed his opinion 
with regard to those civilian penmen 
whose duty carries them into the 
camps of the great. We find in Vol- 
ume II. this reference: “Meanwhile 
all the civilian newspaper writers and 
other hangers-on about the camp, 
amateurs and people of that sort, 
* * * those who have no re- 
sponsibility and who take no part in 
the fighting themselves.” We are 
ready to admit that a general in the 
field often has had cause to feel ani- 
mus against those men who do their 
duty to their employers generally as 
conscientiously as, and very often bet- 
ter than, soldiers do theirs to their 
employers; but we hardly think that 
the late Commander-in-Chief has 
cause to turn upon them as he does, 
especially when later in the same vol- 
ume we find this reflection: “As 
those at home discuss some military 
achievement described in the morn- 
ing papers, few realize how much the 
soldiers and sailors concerned hang 
upon the question, ‘What will they 
say in England?’” As it is the duty 
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of these “hangers-on,” often gentle- 
men with university education, to fur- 
nish the cue which will answer this 
question, the army should have no 
particular bias against them. If it has, 
the inference is that it is so impera- 
tive that a favorable answer should 
solve the question, that it were bet- 
ter not to let the information arrive 
through any but interested channels. 
Perish the thought! No; it is the 
“caste” trouble again. We ourselves 
perhaps held similar views once, un- 
til we saw one of these “hangers-on” 
place himself at the head of a half- 
company of Native Infantry that had 
lost its white officer, and had become 
sticky in consequence, and lead it in 
an assault as if to the manner born. 
Before we let the Field-Marshal’s 
strictures pass, we would recommend 
our readers to turn to a praise-worthy 
volume recently published under the 
title of ‘The Last Post.’* Modestly 
reposing at the end of this volume 
is a roll of fourteen names, corres- 
pondents who through wounds or 
disease gave up their lives directly in 
the service of their employers during 
the South African war. This is the 
only public recognition that we have 
ever heard of this corps having re- 
ceived. Yet those in this roll have 
only done what we soldiers are pre- 
pared to do—give up our lives in the 
service of our employers. The only 
difference is, we soldiers profess to 
be brave men, and barter this “vir- 
tue” for a certain equivalent in gold 
and position. The “hangers-on” do 
not profess to be brave, but are nev- 
ertheless often courageous enough to 
speak the truth— where others might 
have failed. 

The executioner’s rope comes soon- 
er or later into every officer’s ken if 


*‘The Last Post,’ being a Roll of all 
Officers who gave their Lives for their 
Queen, King, and Country in the South 
African War. By Mildred G. Dooner. 
Simpkin. 
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he sees much active service. The 
Field-Marshal draws a very interest- 
ing parallel between the difficulty ex- 
perienced in the Crimea to find an 
executioner for a soldier criminal and 
the readiness with which the men 
of his own company volunteered to 
hang mutineers in ’57 after the men 
had witnessed the ghastly evidences 
of the Cawnpur massacre. This re- 
calls a rather gruesome hanging 
story from South Africa. During the 
second year of the war, in the South- 
ern Free State, before the system of 
concentration camps had come into 
full force, there were a great many 
cases of violation by natives of Boer 
women left unprotected on the farms 
by the Burghers. It behooved us to 
put down such atrocities with an 
iron hand. The orders received were 
that on the barest suspicion column 
commanders had the authority to 
make examples of the accused and to 
leave them hanging, to impress the 
Kaffirs of the fate in store for bes- 
tial offenders of like kind. It so 
chanched that a column arrived at a 
farm near the Basutoland border, 
where the female inmates complained 
of ill-usage by Kaffirs from a neigh- 
boring kraal. The kraal was sur: 
rounded; the Boer women recognized 
four of the men as having been con- 
cerned in the outrage. The officer 
commanding the column was satisfied 
with the evidence, and turned to the 
young officer who was his provost- 
marshal and ordered him to execute 
the culprits within an hour. As in 
the case of the Crimean soldiers, the 
British troopers who formed the pro- 
vost party were reluctant to volunteer 
for the duty of executioner. They 
all pleaded ignorance of the correct 
procedure. The young provost-mar- 
shal then recollected that he had two 
Australian Bushmen as prisoners. 
These men had been discovered 
asleep on their posts when sentries, 
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and were awaiting trial. In his di- 
lemma it occurred to the provost- 
marshal that if these prisoners would 
undertake the execution he might be 
able to get them off trial. He went 
to the column commander with his 
scheme, and it was sanctioned. Be- 
ing honestly sorry for the Bushmen 
who had come so many thousand 
miles, as volunteers, to fight for the 
mother country, he went down to 
the provost wagon and had the 
prisoners arraigned before him. He 
dilated upon the enormity of their 
“crime,” the trust of sleeping com- 
rades, their corps’ good name, and the 
effect in Australia, &c., until he made 
the men weary of his preaching. 
Then he hinted at a possible way out 
of the trouble, and finally said, “Well, 
the officer commanding is prepared 
to let you go back to duty if you will 
hang four natives for us, who have 
been rapeing defenceless Boer women. 
Will you do it?” The face of the 
elder of the prisoners, a stout, well- 
made “Cornstalk,” broadened into a 
smile as he answered, “Would we 
hang four men of that kidney? 
Would a duck swim, sir?” The rest 
of the incident is closed. 

We have remarked earlier in this 
paper how often it is easy to find par- 
allels in contemporary military his- 
tory with incidents in past campaigns. 
To our mind one of the best descrip- 
tions in Lord Wolseley’s work is the 
anecdote which he tells of his faith- 
ful servant Andrews. The Field- 
Marshal was not present at the 
storming of the Redan on September 
8, 1855. He had been severely wound- 
ed in the trenches some days pre- 
viously, and was unfit. He describes 
well his feelings when he knew that 
the attempt was about to be made. 
His bitter disappointment that he 
could not be present. His attempt 
to drag himself out, weak as he was, 
to see the assault, and his tears, when 
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his trembling fingers had not strength 
enough to girth his pony. But he 
had allowed his man—the faithful 
Andrews—to go, with the condition 
that he should return at once with 
the news as soon as the fate of the 
venture had been determined. True 
to his orders, Andrews returned. He 
had been with the goth into the Redan, 
all was well. The wounded officer 
was beside himself with delight at 
this great news. Then later came 
the terrible story of incapacity,—how 
the British assault had not been sup- 
ported, and how the British troops 
were driven out by a Russian counter- 
attack. The whole nation can appre- 
ciate the Field-Marshal’s feelings 
when he heard this later and definite 


- information. It was exactly what we 


experienced over Spion Kop. First 
came the news that we had taken the 
hill. This seemed tantamount to the 
relief of Ladysmith on the following 
day. They when this joyful inform- 
ation should have arrived we heard 
that we had been hurled back, by 
somebody’s bungling, with hideous 
losses, from the position we had tak- 
en. When we discover the causes of 
these somewhat similar misfortunes 
—on the expert authority of the Field 
Marshal in the one case, and from the 
testimony of our own eyes in the 
other—we are not surprised that ci- 
vilian intellect should concern itself 
with our welfare. The matter is of 
some little importance to the nation. 

This reference to Spion Kop re- 
minds us of another work which has 
only just found its place on the book- 
shelf.* If we were to set ourselves 
the task of studying the memories of 
our neighbors, and were to put the 
question, “What British troops took 
part in the fighting on Spion Kop?” 
we should find that about 50 per cent. 


*Our Regiments in South Afri 
1899-1902. By John Stirling. wm. 
Blackwood & Sons. 
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would probably be able to tell us that 
Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry 
were there, and the balance, excepf 
individuals who had had relatives 
upon that fateful hill, would not be 
able to name a single unit. The ob- 
ject of Mr. Stirling’s labors, we take 
it, has been to compile a popular 
work which will place on permanent 
record the individual share which 
each unit in the regular army took in 
the Boer War. With this praise- 
worthy intention, Mr. Stirling has 
wisely confined himself, in arranging 
his material, to the published official 
records, except in a few cases where 
non-official evidence does not lend 
itself to any special pleading. It is 
this absence of controversy which en- 
hances the value of the book. Al- 
though we would be the last to ac- 
cept the despatches issued by of- 
ficers commanding in the field as final 
evidence with regard to the conduct 
of military operations, yet for the 
purposes of compiling Regimental 
Records they furnish the best ma- 
terial open to an author desirous of 
avoiding the field of controversy. It 
has been Mr. Stirling’s endeavor to 
collect and place upon record all that 
is good and creditable with regard to 
our regiments in South Africa, and 
it is pleasing to find that, condensed 
as these records are, yet they fill five 
hundred and twenty-five pages. We 
can confidently leave all that is con- 
troversial and discreditable to the 
historian, who, doubtless with the 
very best of intentions, as a rule 
seems more fascinated by the evil 
than the good which he separates in 
his sifting. But we were speaking 
of Spion Kop. We have only to turn 
to the index in Mr. Stirling’s book 
and we find that with the aid of 
cross references, we can rapidly sum 
up the good which every British unit 
accomplished during that portion of 
the Tugela battling. The particular 
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value which we find in the book is 
that it places on record and within 
easy reach of all the principal 
achievements of the less known units. 
Now, how many people can give the 
number of a single battery of field 
artillery which took part in the Spion 
Kop operations? Few indeed! This 
prompts us to quote an example from 
Mr. Stirling’s records :— 

“78th Battery—Joined Buller in 
Natal in time to take part in the 
operations about Venter’s Spruit, 
Spion Kop, Brakfontein, Vaalkrantz, 
and the final fourteen days’ fighting 
about Colenso. In his despatch of 
8th February, 1900 General Buller 
said, ‘Lieutenant Archdale, 78th 
Battery, is especially mentioned for 
the manner in which he withdrew 
the battery wagons under a heavy 
enfilade fire, which struck two of the 
three wagons and several horses.’ 
Lieutenant Blake Knox in _ his 
‘Buller’s Campaign,’ referring to the 
retirement at Brakfontein, says: ‘It 
so happened that as three of the guns 
of the 78th Battery were retiring one 
of the enemy’s shells struck a gun- 
carriage and disabled it and at the 
same time wounded Captain Dawson. 
Despite a terrific hail of shrapnel the © 
brave gunners repaired the carriage, 
and putting their horses in motion, 
rescued their weapon and brought it 
under the shelter of one of the kopjes, 
the 73rd Battery covering its retire- 
ment. This was a really magnificent 
piece of work.’ One officer and one 
non-commissioned officer of the 78th 
were mentioned in General Buller’s 
despatch of 30th March, 1900. The 
battery was brought round to Cape 
Colony and taken to the Transvaal. 
On 11th July, 1900, the battery was 
with Smith-Dorrien near Krugers- 
dorp in a stiffly-contested fight. The 
guns had been pushed too far for- 
ward and were rescued with great dif- 
ficulty, Captain W. E. Gordon of the 
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Ist Gordons getting the V. C. for 
gallantry in helping to pull out the 
guns, and Captain Younger, who was 
killed, being stated as worthy of it. 
The battery remained in this district 
under Barton, and was often in heavy 
fighting in October, particularly about 
the 23d, 24th, and 25th, when the 
Boers were severely defeated. Two 
guns were with Colonel E. C. Will- 
iams in the South-West Transvaal 
in 1901 (Lord Kitchener’s despatch 
of 8th July), and two in the same 
district with Colonel Hicke (despatch 
of 8th July). The battery took part 
in several stubborn actions in the 
Western Transvaal wider General 
W. Kitchener and Sir Ian Hamilton 
at the close of the campign, and 
always did well. Few of the bat- 
teries saw more hard fighting. Four 
officers and 4 non-commissioned 
officers and men were mentioned by 
Lord Kitchener in despatches.” 

In our opinion, this book and the 
“Last Call” furnish valuable additions 
to the South African corner of the 
“book-shelf,” and everyone whose in- 
terests were closely bound up with the 
Army in South Africa owes a debt 
of gratitude to both authors. 

We must, however, return to Lord 
Wolseley’s book. 

We have taken the Field-Marshal 
to task over the tone which runs 
through his work, and which must 
detract from the value which men set 
upon the conclusions to which he 
has come at the end of his life’s 
work. But we would not for a mo- 
ment dismiss our readers with the 
impression that the book contains 
nothing that is attractive or valuable. 
It contains a narrative which to all 
soldiers, and the majority of lay- 
men also, will furnish fascinating 
reading. The style is blunt and sol- 
dier-like, and the descriptions of for- 
eign lands, battles, and incidents 
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strong without being forced. For an 
Irishman, perhaps Lord Wolseley 
lacks in his writing that sparkle and 
sense of humor which lends so great 
a charm to so many of his country- 
men. His closing chapter, “Our 
Habitual Unpreparedness for War,” 
should be read by all who take an in- 
terest in army matters. We must 
allow that in a great sense the claim 
which the late Commander-in-Chief 
makes on behalf of Mr. Cardwell is 
in no small degree due to himself, for 
without a doubt we owe the sucess- 
ful issue—long deferred as it was— 
of the South African war to the 
short-service system which Mr. Card- 
well inaugurated and which the Field 
Marshal so steadfastly fostered and 
adhered to. This is a just claim, 
and the present Commander-in-Chief 
won his achievements in South Africa 
through the very system which he 
once combated. But we would have 
welcomed a friendlier reference to 
Lord Roberts than the following, the 
only one which we can pin down to 
him in the work: “I remember hear- 
ing it, and the reserve system gen- 
erally, decried and denounced pub- 
licly by a now distinguished soldier at 
a dinner given in the city some twen- 
ty years ago.” Twenty years is a 
long cry, and gives ample scope for 
a wise man to change his mind. Be- 
sides, before a system is tested there 
will always be two opinions concern- 
ing its ultimate efficiency. We have 
heard that at the present moment 
there is some sort of a discusson over 
our fiscal policy. Possibly twenty 
years hence a decided opinion will 
have been definitely arrived at, and 
there will be no such discussion! But 
there are two statements in the last 
chapter which, coming from the mouth 
of an ex-commander-in-chief, we 
would impress upon our readers for 
their steadfast inquiry—be they sol- 
diers or civilians. They are these: 
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“And this (a highly trained standing 
army) we can never have without 
some form of compulsory military 
service.” “When under the pressure 
of impending danger one govern- 
ment purchases the munitions and 
stores war would require, the next 
administration, when the war clouds 
have cleared away, uses the stores to 
supply the ordinary wants of peace, 
and are thus able to save a corres- 
ponding amount upon their army 
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votes for one or more years to 
come.” 

In simple language, if one govern- 
ment were to make us properly pre- 
pared for war, there is no guarantee 
that the next, in order to curry favor 
with the country by a reduction in the 
budget, would not exhaust the re- 
serve which its predecessors built up 
at such pains. If this be true, what 
chance have we of permanent se- 
curity ! 
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PAYMASTER 
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H. E. BISCOE, 


U. S. NAVY. 


Was born at the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C., October: 13, 1873. Edu- 
cated at public schools of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the Virginia Military 
Institute, Lexington, Va., where he 
graduated fifth in his class after a 
course of four years in June, 1894. 
In September, 1894, he was appointed 
by Captain F. S. Strong, U. S. A,, 
as assistant commandant and profes- 
sor of mathematics and military 
science at . the Michigan Military 
Academy, Orchard Lake, Mich., 
which position he resigned to accept 
an appointment as assistant paymas- 
ter, U. S. N., August 28, 1895. His 
first cruise was on the training ship 
Essex; his second cruise was on the 
Yankee during the Spanish-American 
War, and after two years’ duty on 
the receiving ship Franklin, he is 
now, having been promoted to pay- 
master January 13, 1901, making 
a cruise on the famous Oregon, 
on the Asiatic station. Paymaster 
Biscoe’s manly protest against the 
high-handed, autocratic and _  un- 
American conduct of Admiral Evans 
in emptying a bucket of billingsgate 
abuse upon the devoted heads of 
the members of a court martial whose 
verdict did not please him, has en- 
deared young Biscoe to nearly all 
the officers of the navy and to a 
host of people in civil life. What 
the press of the country think of the 
matter may be gleaned from this edi- 
torial article in the New York /n- 
dependent of November 26, 1903: 

“The Secretary of the Navy has 
approved Rear Admiral Evans’ in- 
temperate abuse of the Nicholson 
court martial, and’ so gone directly 
counter to the plain sentiment of the 
navy. The gist of his comment is in 
the following: 

“Tt is considered that in this in- 
stance Rear Admiral Evans has not 
shown himself unworthy of the con- 
tinued confidence of the department. 


On the contrary, in view of the evi- 
dence before the court, without weigh- 
ing too nicely the terms of his cen- 
sure, it is believed that he was actu- 
ated by a high sense of duty and in- 
spired by regard for the honor and 
welfare of the service.’ 

“The italics in this apologetic 
evasion are ours. There is some ap- 
prehension among naval officers lest 
a dangerous precedent has been cre- 
ated. Not the precedent, whatever 
may be the fact about the danger. 
The precedent will be found in a 
novel entitled ‘Higgins, an Auto- 
biography,’ among the ‘Orpheus C. 
Kerr Papers,’ published in 1864. We 
quote, italicizing as before: 

“‘After a short silence, Mr. Hig- 
gins took a chew of tobacco, and 
placing his hand on my shoulder, ex- 
claimed : 

“““Why should I deceive you, 
girl? Last night I poisoned my only 
remaining sister, because she would 
have wed a circus keeper, and scarcely 
an hour ago I lost two millions at 
faro. Your priests would say this 
was wrong, hey?” 

“‘T stifled my sobs and said as 
calmly as I could: 

“© “Our Church looks at the motive. 
not the deed. If a high sense of 
honor compelled you to poison all 
your relatives and play faro, the sin 
was rather the effect of vice in others 
than in your own noble heart, and I 
doubt not you may be called inno- 
cent.” 

“‘He glanced at the fire a few 
hours and then said: 

“**Go, Galushianna! I would be 
alone—Go, innocent young scorp- 
ion— 

“‘Oh, Higgins, Higgins, if I could 
have died for thee then; I don’t 
know but I should have done it!’” 

‘And the editorial in the Army and 
Navy Journal (N. Y.), of Novembet 
21, 1903, which is here reproduced 
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voices the opinion of the thinking 
men of the services upon the Biscoe- 
Evans case. 

“The decision of the Navy Depart- 
ment in the matter of the protest of 
Paymaster Harry E. Biscoe, U. S. N., 
against the censure visited upon him 
and others by Rear Admiral Evans, 
in reviewing the proceedings of the 
court-martial in the case of Nichol- 
son, is in a line with the famous 
verdict of a petty. jury: ‘We find 
the accused not guilty, but advise him 
not to do it again.’ In the memo- 
randum filed by Secretary Moody the 
facts of the case are stated and the 
well recognized principles governing 
the action of a reviewing officer in the 
case of a court-martial. Certain prec- 
edents are then cited and the Secre- 
tary says, in conclusion: 

“Tt thus appears in practice that 
the reviewing authority has approved 
findings of acquittal and condemned 
sentences as inadequate, criticised and 
censured courts-martial and directed 
that their members no longer serve in 
such positions. I am advised by the 
Judge Advocate General that such 
practice has been continuous and that 
many instances of it can be found, 
and that hitherto no question has been 
raised that the practice was regular 
and lawful. 

“*The conclusion of the department, 
therefore, is that Admiral Evans as 
the convening and reviewing author- 
ity of the court-martial in question, 
was within the limits of his authority 
in criticising the finding of not guilty 
upon the third charge, and pronounc- 
ing the sentence inadequate, and in 
his criticism and animadversion upon 
the court. 

“It is not to be inferred from this 
decision that, although the power of 
censure by the reviewing authority by 
courts-martial is clearly shown to 
exist by an unbroken practice of many 
years, it should be indiscriminately 
exercised. It is to be kept in mind 
that members of courts-martial must 
be independent in their action and 
are not subject to control. It is to 
be regretted that an occasion has 
arisen which, in the judgment of the 
reviewing authority, demanded so se- 
vere a censure as was inflicted in 
this case. Nevertheless, as the mem- 
bers of the courts must be the judges 
of the measure of their duty, so the 
reviewing authority must be the judge 
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of the measure of his duty. While 
the exercise of the discretion of the 
reviewing authority is uncontrollable, 
there is a clear remedy for an abuse 
of it. If it should appear in any 
case that, in the exercise of his au- 
tharity of reviewing the proceedings 
of courts-martial convened by him, a 
commander-in-chief had acted capri- 
ciously, cruelly, with evident lack of 
judgment; or from improper mo- 
tives; in short, if he had shown 
himself unfit to be entrusted with the 
authority which the law attaches to 
his pesition, the Department has the 
power to withhold from him that au- 
thority in the future by recalling him 
from his station. It is, however, con- 
sidered that in this instance Rear 
Admiral Evans has not shown himself 
unworthy of the continued confidence 
of the Department. On the contrary, 
in view of the evidence before the 
court, without weighing too nicely the 
terms of his censure, it is believed 
that he was actuated by a high sense 
of duty and inspired by a regard for 
the honor and welfare of the service. 

“‘T am invited by the Bureau of 
Navigation to publish an order con- 
cerning performance of the duties of 
courts-martial. It seems to me that 
nothing more impressive can be said 
than to present the fact that the 
Bureau charged with the immediate 
government and discipline of the per- 
sonnel of the navy has deliberately 
presented to the Department such a 
request.’ é 

“The cases cited are those recorded 
in Navy Department, G. O., No. 58, 
June 20, 1865, and No. 68, December 
6, 1865, and in Navy Department, G. 
C. M. O., No. 3, February 6, 1884; 
No. 41, June 12, 1888; No. 104, 
September 13, 1897; No. 132, No- 
vember 3, 1897; No. 36, March 
14, 1898; No. 30, September 14, 1885. 
In the first of these the sentence of a 
court presided over by Admiral Far- 
ragut and before which Commander 
Tunis T. Craven, U. S. N., was tried, 
Secretary Wells said: ‘Yet the public 
is to be informed that a court of offi- 
cers of the navy consider this capital 
offense, attended by no circumstances 
of mitigation, sufficiently punished by 
suspension for six months without 
pay, and with pay for the same period, 
the latter being equivalent to leave of 
absence for six months. The Depart- 
ment declines to outrage public opin- 
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ion and its own sense of justice, or 
mislead the younger officers of the 
navy, by approving a sentence so 
glaringly inadequate.’ 

“The other cases cited are of the 
same general tenor and there is an- 
other of like character not referred 
to by the Secretary. It is contained 
in G. O. No. 40, Navy Department, 
August 5, 1864, and published in the 
Army and Navy Journal of August 27, 
1864. It is clear that the Secretary 
has been wrongly advised, if advised 
as he states, ‘that such practice,’ if 
this refers to the practice of Admiral 
Evans, ‘has been continuous and that 
many instances of it can be found.’ 
We challenge the Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy to produce one 


single case that ‘goes on all fours’ . 


with that under review. As a well 
instructed lawyer, Mr. Moody must 
know that there is no such case. 

“What Paymaster Bisco and Lieu- 
tenant Williams complained of was 
the public reprimand administered to 
them by name. In every case quoted 
by the Secretary the rebuke was di- 
rected against the court as a whole. 
There was no attempt to go behind 
the record of the court to destroy the 
secrecy by which the civil, as well as 
the military, law so jealously protects 
the independence of trial juries. We 
regret that the Secretary could not 
have put himself in a stronger posi- 
tion to meet what is likely to be an 
assault from Congress. 

“Several cases are cited by Secre- 
tary Moody from the records of the 
War Department, viz.: W. D., G. C. 
M. O. No. 46, October 15, 1863, and 
No. 19, February 24, 1885; Major 
General Chaffee, May 7, 1903, and 
General Schofield in G. O. 46, Dept. 
O, 1864. This last comes nearer to 
establishing a precedent for Admiral 
Evans than any other. As Secretary 
Moody does not give the text of 
General Schofield’s order we supply it. 
In reviewing the court-martial cases 
of several privates tried by a military 
court at Lexington, Ky., Major Gene- 
ral Schofield said: 

“‘For gross neglect of duty and 
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seemingly ignorance of their duties 
as members of a general court-mar- 
tial, it is ordered that the entire 
members composing said court dur- 
ing the trial of these cases, to wit: 
Lieut. Col. William S. King, 35th 
Massachusetts Vols., president; Major 
Walter Stafford, 1st Kentucky Vol. 
Cav.; Major Henry D. Wise, 11th 
Michigan Vol. Cav.; Capt. D. D. 
Buck, 11th Michigan Vol. Cav.; Lieut. 
Charles F. Spillman, 21st Kentucky 
Vols.; Capt. E..G. Park, 35th Massa- 
chusetts Vols., members of the court, 
and tst Lieut. Richard W. Hubbell, 
1st Battery, Wisconsin Heavy Artil- 
lery, judge advocate; Lieut. William 
Washburn, 35th Massachusetts Vol. 
Inf., judge advocate, be, and they are 
hereby reprimanded. The Assistant 
Adjutant General is hereby cautioned 
against again putting any officer of 


. this court on any important court- 


martial duty. Of the entire number 
of cases tried by this court, at least 
nine-tenths have been disapproved for 
fatal irregularities.’ 

“Tt will be observed that General 
Schofield does not rebuke the court 
in this instance because of any par- 
ticular finding, nor does he censure 
any individual member of the court 
by name. The entire court which, as 
it will be observed, was composed of 
officers of volunteers, are rebuked be- 
cause they showed such ignorance of 
court-martial duty that nine-tenths 
of their decisions were set aside for 
fatal irregularities. In what does this. 
action resemble that taken in repri- 
manding officers of the regular naval 
service, and graduates of the Naval 
Academy, because they differed from 
the reviewing officer as to the proper 
punishment to be administered in a 
given case? 

“We have been compelled to deal 
frankly with this matter, for it is one 
that affects the integrity of the ser- 
vice. If regulation and precedent can 
be set aside at the will of a command- 
ing officer to the injury of a subor- 
dinate, who is safe? Surely some 
better way to prevent laxity on the 
part of courts-martial may be found.” 








